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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


B&W TCo 





Light menthol 
tomake your smoking 


Handwoven picnic basket. The light touch of menthol. “och 5 aoc 
Yours for free B&W coupons, as fresh and free again. 
=> the valuable extra on every 
pack of Belair. 
To see over 1000 gifts, write 
* n" 
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Kings, 15 mg. “tar, "1.1 mg. nicotine; Longs, 17 mg. “tar,” 1.2 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report Nov.'75 





Why drive an economy car 
that looks like a closed little box? 
Drive the wide-open 


MG Midget Special. 
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With these extras FREE: 
FREE: AM/FM radio. 
FREE: Wheel! trim rims. 
FREE: Luggage rack. 
FREE: Special striping. 





Now, for alimited time only, at participating MG deal- 
ers, the MG Midget Special comes with all these free 
extras, plus these impressive MPG figures: 37 on 
the highway and 25 in the city. Of course, these are 
EPA estimates (lower in California) that may vary, 
depending on your driving habits, the 
car's condition and optional equipment. 
For the name of your nearest MG 
dealer, call these toll-free num- 
bers: (800) 447-4700, or, in 
Illinois, (800) 
322-4400. 
British Leyland 
Motors Inc., 
Leonia, N.J. 
07605. 











MG MIDGET. THE LOWEST-PRICED TRUE SPORTS CAR 
IS EVEN A BETTER VALUE NOW. 




















A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


What are George Washington's new 
false teeth made from? Hippopotamus 
tusks set in pink sealing wax. 

What's the name of the song that Rob- 
ert Burns has just written? It’s called Auld 
Lang Syne. 

Where are they planning to move the 
national capital? Many places are being 
urged, including Philadelphia, Peach Bot- 
tom, Pa., and even some empty farm lands 
along the Potomac. 

But for the moment—that moment be- 
ing Sept. 26, 1789—the capital is New 
York, and so this week Mayor Abraham 
Beame and the editors of TIME are invit- 
ing some 200 notables from the worlds of 
politics and publishing to a party at the 
mayor's 18th century residence, Gracie 
Mansion. The purpose: to celebrate the 
publication this week of TIME’s second spe- 
cial Bicentennial issue, “The New Nation,” 
with George Washington on the cover. 

Like last year’s special issue on July 4, 1776, the George Wash- 
ington issue is written entirely as though TIME reporters and writers 
had been covering the news of Sept. 26, 1789. What's so special 
about that week? A lot. It was the week in which Congress passed 
the Bill of Rights. Washington finished naming his first Cabinet, as 
well as the first Supreme Court. France was catching fire, with new re- 
ports on the fall of the Bastille. But TIME does not limit itself to pol- 
itics. In September of 1789, Mozart has just been commissioned to 
write a comic opera (Cosi Fan Tutte), and TIME’s Books section re- 
views a new book of poems, Songs of Innocence, by a young Eng- 
lishman named William Blake. 

Our 1776 issue, with 6 million copies distributed, is now a col- 
lector’s item. It used TIME’s unique newsmagazine method to bring 
alive the start of the Bicentennial story. In 1789, we show how it all 
came out. 





a 

Not many writers are called away from a cover story by the 
awards committee of the Overseas Press Club of America. That hap- 
pened to Associate Editor Mayo Mohs, who had to leave his type- 
writer, put on a dinner jacket and get to Manhattan’s Biltmore Hotel 
where he was presented with the Madeline Dale Ross Award for writ- 
ing “which demonstrates a concern for humanity”—specifically his 
cover story “Saints Among Us” (TIME, Dec. 29). He was soon back 
in his office writing this week’s cover story on the divided Roman 
Catholic Church in America. A committed Catholic from St. Paul. 
Mohs graduated from Xavier University in Cincinnati, where he 
later received an M.A. in political science. “I’ve been observing turns 
in Catholic thinking for more than 30 years,” says Mohs. “I’m not 
too worried about the crisis now because out of it will come a more ma- 
ture and humanly free church.” 
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When theatSualbegins to feel 
a bit too usual, try some Cuervo Especial on 
the rocks. 
Not to replace your scotch or vodka 
or whatever. But to.substitute for it, now 
Evelom eel sem 
Of course you might cause a slight 
lowering of voices and raising of eyebrows. 
Common folk tend to do that 
sort of thing. 
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Try it on the rocks. 



































The “steering committee” for 
the MacKenzie family voted 5 to 0 


in favor of Tilt-Wheel. 
‘That’ togetherness. 





ash . via a rig No matter what your 
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ae your beltline, Tilt-Wheel 
and Tilt & Telescope 
Steering will adjust 
accordingly. 

That's why it’s a 
natural for families 

For openers, Tilt 
Wheel Steering moves 
up out of the way for 
easier exit and entry 
Then you can adjust 
the wheel to the most 
comfortable position as 
often as you like, even 
while driving 

Tilt & Telescope 
Steering does all this, 
and also telescopes in 
and out for even 
greater comfort and 
convenience. 

Driver adjustable 
steering. For people of 
all shapes and sizes. 
Ask your GM dealer for 
a demonstration. And if 
you're considering a 
smaller car this year, 
consider the conveni 


ence of Tilt-Wheel. 


Saginaw Steerin 
Gear Division o 
General Motors 
Corporation 
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A Powerful Need for Leaders 


To the Editors. 

There is in human nature a pow- 
erful need to look up to leaders of honor, 
elegance and integrity and to feel re- 
assured by family solidarity and conti- 
nuity. This need is partly met by the 
royal families of Europe [May 3]. Too 
bad America has to settle for rock and 
movie stars, athletes and tarnished 
politicians 

Penny Johnson 
New Haven, Conn 


At ten I wanted nothing more than 
to be a princess. At twelve I wrote Eliz- 
abeth II asking to be Prince Charles’ 
pen pal. From twelve on I cut out every 


The Allure 


Endures 





article I could find on Britain's royal 

family. Older but not wiser I still feel 

the magic. No presidential family has 
made me feel that way. 

Elizabeth Havey 

Homewood, Iil 


Congratulations for presenting a 
cover picture of European royalty on 
playing cards. That's where they belong 

Fred S. Mott 
Cincinnati 


Persons of royal blood know how to 
look into cameras and wave to the mass- 
es with pleasant smiles. They also wear 
expensive clothing and they look good 
But as long as there is widespread hun- 
ger in the world, I cannot be interested 
in royalty 

David A. Annett 
San Pedro, Calif. 


In this Bicentennial year, we of the 
Monarchist Front hope to convince 
many thal we can get advantages by go- 
ing back to the system we had from 1609 
to 1783 

The kings portrayed in your article 
have done at least as good a job as the 
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38 Presidents we've had since Washing- 
ton was inaugurated and almost given 
the title of His Majesty the President. 
Besides, kings (and queens) are much 
more colorful, durable and economical 
than the most frugal Chief Executive 
Gordon D. Wiebe 
Daly City, Calif. 





Oh, the Gullibility ... 


To place Barbara Walters [May 3] 
in the company of such reporters as 
Cronkite, Reasoner and Chancellor is 
unforgivable. For these are men who are 
now the only really eloquent voices in 
that otherwise insipid area known as 
“broadcast journalism.” They have the 
touch of a poet in their prose, the sa- 
gacity of a seer in their assessments. To 
them, the world we live in is something 
more than merely a matter of headlines 

Oh, the gullibility of network pres- 
idents. She and they are to be pitied. 

F. Joseph Bowen 
Brookline, Mass 


Take the money, the limousine, the 
Jamaican cook and run, Barbara Wal- 
ters, before Alan Greenspan catches on 
to who is really ruining the economy. 

Pamela Gerloff 
Woodstock, Ill 


Precisely because of women like 
Barbara Walters, New York State does 
not need passage of any ERA to guar- 
antee equal rights. She accomplished 
more by just being good at a job than 
all the protesting ERA _ supporters 
together. 

(Mrs.) Marguerite H. Sanzone 
Rome, NY 





Whose Hot-Seller? 


Most surprised to find one of my 
newest swimsuits (for Lily Of France), 
which is not yet on the market, used as 
the lead picture in your “Look, No 
Straps” story [May 3]. I am particularly 
upset about the fact that in your story a 
reference is made to a Calvin Klein Ly- 
cra maillot as his “coolest hot-seller.” 
Certainly looks as though mry suit is his 
bestseller—is that a way to treat a 
trend? 

Rudi Gernreich 
Los Angeles 


Designer Gernreich has indeed 
caught TIME with its straps down 





A Disgusting Wage Gap 

U.S. Commissioner of Education 
Terrel Bell says he had to resign his $37,- 
800 job because he could not educate 


his sons on that salary [May 3]. We 
struggle to live on $10,000 a year, try- 
ing to make ends meet and give our chil- 
dren some kind of education. This coun- 
try is rapidly becoming a place for the 
rich only, It isn’t a generation gap that 
causes the misunderstandings—it’s the 
wage gap that is so disgusting to many 
of us. 
(Mrs.) Hazel MacKenzie 
Wakefield, Mass 


My parents barely earn $5,000 a 
year; yet, out of eight children, four have 
recently graduated from college and a 
fifth is on his way. Perhaps it is not the 
“high cost of learning” but the high stan- 
dards of living that cause this problem 
for many Americans. 

Jim Torok 
Tucson, Ariz 


I would like to be burdened with 
Terre! Bell’s salary. Having nine chil- 
dren, two in college, and living on a 
bricklayer’s salary of $13,500 (seasonal 
work), I wonder whether his old job 
might still be available. 

Patricia Silvia 
Middletown, R.1 


My sons work for their tuition and 
upkeep—a time-honored American cus- 
tom that does wonders to ward off the 
temptations of hippieism, yippieism and 
other forms of juvenile parasitism. Mr 
Bell should encourage his sons to try it 
some time. Perhaps if he did, he might 
not need to switch from one public 
trough to another. 

Kenneth A. Laband 
Lompoc, Calif 





Watch for Falling Rocks 
Re your story about the Occupation- 
al Safety and Health Administration, 
“Putting Trivia Ahead of Safety” [May 
3}: On a recent visit to our city hall, I no- 
ticed a small rock, placed for decora- 
tive purposes on a ledge above a door- 
way. Over it was a sign proclaiming 
WATCH FOR FALLING ROCKS 
An OSHA inspector had ruled that 
the rock’s presence constituted a haz- 
ard unless a warning sign was posted 
I chuckled, but was it worth $117 
million? 
Bob Warnock 
Cerritos, Calif. 





Deep Throat 

I was surprised to find my candi- 
date for Deep Throat missing from your 
list [May 3]. This true hero of Water- 
gate was not a card-carrying member 
of the President's coterie. But he did 
have to work in the White House prior 
to June 17, 1972, and remain there 
through the disclosure of the Nixon 
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New answer to an age-old question: 
When is" well enough’well enough? 


When is Charlie, in 
hospital Room 34, ready to go 
home: 

When is “well enough” 
well enough? 

Obviously, Charlie 
would like to be home, where 
there are family, friends and 
his favorite foods. 

And the hospital needs 
the room. 

But when? 

A program called 
Utilization Review is helping 
physicians, hospitals— and 
Charlie—resolve this problem. 

It means that the 
hospital sets up a committee of 
physicians who work with 
hospital people to review the 
need for hospitalization. They 
also evaluate medical care, the 
length of time the patient 
should remain in the hospital, 
and when he or she could be 
discharged. 

The Utilization Review 
Committee is also responsible 
for medical audits that make 


certain the patient has received 
the highest quality of care. 

We are committed to 
and strongly support Utiliza- 
tion Review for all patients. 
And the help we provide is 
very real. 

For instance, we supply 
a system that makes it 
possible for the hospital’s 
Utilization Review Committee 
to quickly determine when 
Charlie’s case should be 
reviewed. 

This system gives the 
norms for length of hospital 
stay for more than 1,000 
different medical and surgical 
conditions. 

It helps the professionals 
make fast, accurate judgments. 
And it often means that Charlie 
gets home sooner to lord it 
over the household from his 
pet chair while his pet dish 
simmers on the stove. 

Innovations such as this 
and other cost containment 
and quality control programs 
are typical of the ways we help 
professionals save your dollars. 

For example, if 
Utilization Review were to 


save an average of 2 day 
from all Illinois hospital stays 
in 1976, the potential savings 
would be in excess of $71 
million for room and board 
alone. 

Your savings? Yes. 

Because ultimately you 
pay for unnecessary costs, 
whether in taxes, direct 
charges or health insurance 
costs. 

It’s your money. 

So when youre putting 
it ina health plan, shouldn't 
you put it with the people who 
are trying to help you save? 


A) 


Blue Cross. 
Blue Shield. 


Health Care Service Corporation 
233 North Michigan Ave., Chicago. I! 60601 
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Her husband saw the problems probate 
could cause. Having assets tied up for 
an extended period of time could cause 
unnecessary burdens. Court appear- 
ances could be tense and time-consum- 
ing. Having family financial matters 
made public could be disconcerting. 
He wanted to spare his wife these 
hardships. So they discussed the prob- 
lem with their attorney, who suggested 
they come to The Northern Trust. 


Z 


Together, we developed a living 
trust specifically designed to meet their 
needs and wishes. 

As a result, she’s now assured of 
prudent, professional management of 
her assets throughout her lifetime. 
With no interruption of income and no 
loss of privacy, no matter what happens. 

She also has the comfort of know- 
ing that, eventually, the living trust 
will help to provide financially for her 





; The 
Probate Problem 
Avoider. 


Her husbands foresight 
spared her an unpleasant 
and costly experience. 






children and grandchildren. 

Avoiding probate isn’t appropri- 
ate for everyone. However, if you have 
a sizeable estate, a living trust is some- 
thing you should explore. To arrange 
an appointment for you and your at- 
torney, or to receive our free booklet 
on living trusts, write or call Ray E. 
Marchman, Jr., Vice President, The 
Northern Trust Company, 50S. LaSalle 
Street, Chicago 60690. (312) 630-6000. 


The Northern Trust 


Bring your future to us. 








tapes. Who else fills the bill as well as Al- 

exander Butterfield, the man who blew 

the whistle on Nixon's tapes in the first 
place? 

Bruce A. Deresh 

Syracuse 


You listed several possibilities for 
Deep Throat, but you omitted one of the 
most obvious—Henry Kissinger 

H. Bobby Simpson 
Newron Grove, N.€ 


The the part of 
Woodward and Bernstein in refusing to 
identify Deep Throat smacks of self. 
righteous hypocrisy. If the public has a 
right to know about governmental cor- 
ruption and conversations with portraits 
on the wall, then the public has a right 
to know who supplied much of the in 
formation and for what reasons 

Sreven B. Rennie 
Houghton, N.Y 


evasiveness on 


Deep Throat is almost certainly J 
Fred Buzhardt 

Dick Blow 

Mercer Island, Wash 


Maybe it was Hal Holbrook all the 
time. Or possibly Linda Lovelace 

Emile Barrios 

Baton Rouse 





No Junglebunnies 
Hurrah for Secretary Kissinger’s re 

alisuc and moral position on behalf of 
Africans’ efforts in Rhodesia |May 10]' 
It won us a lot of friends. A black Rho 
desian of moderate social position once 
asked me. “When will all of you under 
stand we are not junglebunnies, we are 
capable of thinking, speaking and de 
termining for ourselves 

Lawrence H. Fuller 

Victorville, Calif 


Henry Kissinger talks of “African 
majority rule” as being essential in Rho 
desia. Does he mean African rule or ma 
jority rule? The two terms are not syn 
onymous as far as Rhodesia is 
concerned. In a free election (without in- 
tumidation), a white government would 
sull be in power. The local Africans look 
north and are generally horrified at the 
results of Uhuru 

} voune Dance 
Durban, South Africa 

Kissinger tells us that lime is run- 
ning out for the white regimes of South 
ern Africa. What he should really be 
saying is that Ume is running out for 
the white regimes of the world: “Ask 
not for whom the bell tolls. it tolls for 
thee 

Valerie Dixe 
Cape Town, South Africa 
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You can hang around 
with Minolta. 





that le 


Find the fun in every day with a camera 
at's you respond to life’s simple 


pleasures 


You're comfortable with a Minolta SR-T 


from the moment you pick it up. This is the 


35mm reflex camera that let 
= picture, because the viewfinder 
shows all the information needed for correct 


sure and focusing. You never have 


on the 


expos 
to loo 





k away from the finder to adjust a 


Minolta SR-T, so you're ready to catch the 


one p 
again 


hotograph that could never be taken 


And when subjects call for a different 


perspective, Minolta SR-T cameras accept a 
complete system of interchangeable lenses 


from 


“fisheye” wide angle to super 


telephoto 


Let a Minolta SR-T become part 


of your day. For literature and more informa 
tion, see your photo dealer or write 
Minolta Corporation 


101 Williams Drive, 
Ramsey, New Jersey 
07446. In 
Anglophoto Ltd., P.Q 


Minolta SR-T 


Canada 





> you concentrate 


DIRCK HALSTEAD 





FORD FAN IN MICHIGAN 


AMERICAN NOTES 


Not an Extra Penny 


For 38 days San Franciscans en- 
dured burst water mains, broken-down 
boilers, overflowing fountains, weed- 
choked lawns, garbage-strewn streets 
and a transit stoppage that halted their 
cable cars and buses. But last week some 
3,900 city workers were finally back at 
work—and, though they had gone on 
strike for an extra $5.5 million, they had 
not won a penny. It was the most dra- 
matic setback to date for the nation’s 
powerful municipal unions, which have 
been demanding ever fatter wage boosts 
and thus helping to drive U'S. cities to 
the edge of bankruptcy 

It was the citizenry that finally re- 
belled against the well-paid rank and file 
(street sweepers are currently making as 
much as $17,000). In a referendum last 
year, San Franciscans voted 2 to | to 
eliminate a pay formula linking city 
workers’ salary increases to those in pri- 
vate industry. With such a mandate, the 
board of supervisors froze the workers’ 
pay and reduced their benefits. That de- 
cision was unchanged by the strike. Said 
Board President Quentin Kopp: “The 
lesson to be learned from this strike is 
that political power in the city has 
moved away from the special-interest 
groups such as organized labor and Big 
Business, into the neighborhoods.” 


Dangerous Curve 


As any habitué of America’s choked 
freeways, parkways, beltways, highways 
and byways might have guessed, more 
than half the gasoline consumed in the 
world is consumed in the U.S. That sta- 
tistic implies a profligacy that might be 
expected to give Americans pause 

But with the recession receding and 
the 1973 Arab oil embargo a dimming 
memory, Americans appear to be paus- 
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WHISTLE-STOPPING THROUGH MICHIGAN, FORD AND BETTY GREET CROWDS AT LANSING 


ing not at all. The Federal Energy Ad- 
ministration noted last week that gas- 
oline currently is being guzzled at a pace 
that seems certain to drown all previ- 
ous records. Consumption is perilously 
close to the record of 7.3 million bbl 
used daily in the U.S. in August 1973, 
shortly before the October embargo 
Since gas sales are highest in summer 
when more vacationers are on the road, 
August of the Bicentennial year could 
be a dilly 

FEA has another, equally sobering set 
of statistics. Whereas in 1960 only 18.8% 
of oil used in the U.S. came from for- 
eign sources, in the pre-embargo period 
of 1973 that figure rose to 36.2%. Cur- 
rently it is about 40%. So much for 
independence 


Downright Unreasonable 


Some school boards are beginning 
to get downright unreasonable about re- 
quirements for a high school diploma 
Just two months ago, the New York 
State Board of Regents agreed unani- 
mously that the state’s high school pu- 
pils should pass a ninth-grade reading 
and mathematics examination in order 
to graduate (TIME, April 5) 

That does not sound too exacting for 
twelfth-graders. But consider what is 
happening elsewhere. In Chicago, the 
city’s school superintendent has pro- 
posed that a broad examination in 
finance, health, government, law, trans- 
portation, communications and commu- 
nity resources be mandatory for all high 
school students before they can receive 
their diplomas. In Missouri, one mem- 
ber of the state board of education has 
suggested that it would be nice if stu- 
dents could read a newspaper, calculate 
simple interest on a loan and balance a 
checkbook. If standards like those were 
applied nationwide, more than a few 
high school graduates might have to turn 
in their diplomas. 
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More Blood 


Endless meetings. Panic. Conflicting 
advice on strategy. Confusion and dis- 
array. That was the situation in Gerald 
Ford's White House as he faced the pri- 
mary in Michigan this week, to be fol- 
lowed by elections next week in six 
Southern and Western states that are 
mostly bastions of strength for Ronald 
Reagan 

“I have spent most of my life in 
Michigan,” said Ford, as he stepped off 
the plane in Detroit last week. If that 
was one of the most superfluous remarks 
the President ever made, it was also a 
sign of his desperation. He was plead- 
ing plaintively, almost pathetically for 
the home folks’ support in what could 
be the most crucial contest so far in his 
political career. After a string of five pri- 
mary losses to Reagan, climaxed by a 
defeat in Nebraska last week, he needs 
a victory in Michigan as well as Mary- 
land to slow the challenger’s momentum 
and narrow his 468-318 lead in com- 
mitted delegates (see chart). A loss at 
home might not be fatal to the Pres- 
ident’s chances, but it would be crip- 
pling and humiliating 

Imitating Harry Truman, Ford 
whistle-stopped by railroad through 
Michigan over the weekend. But unlike 
“Give ‘Em Hell” Harry, he did not turn 
his listeners on much. His style was re- 
assuring but plodding and predictable 
Sometimes defending his record, some- 
times sounding almost as anti-Washing- 
ton as Jimmy Carter, the President often 
seemed to say the right thing the wrong 
way. Earlier, at a shopping center in a 
Detroit suburb, the audience started to 
drift off as soon as he began talking. 

He appealed to “every person reg- 
istered in this state to vote for me, 
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REAGAN SUPPORTERS WILLIAM CRAVEN & FAMILY PUSH THEIR CANDIDATE IN KENTUCKY 


in the G.O.P.’s Donnybrook 


whether they call themselves Demo- 
crats, Republicans or independents.” He 
was especially anxious about the kind 
of cross-over vote that sealed his defeats 
in Texas and Indiana. In 1972 in Mich- 
igan, more than 800,000 people voted 
for George Wallace; Ford hoped to de- 
ter them from swinging to Reagan. Said 
he: “We must win in Michigan.” 

Easy Jokes. Reagan was better at 
striking sparks. Displaying increasing 
confidence and é/an, he campaigned in 
Kentucky and Idaho before moving on 
to Michigan. The jokes came easily 
Asked for the umpteenth time about his 
position on the Panama Canal, he 
quipped: “If they don’t watch out, [ll 
come out and start defending the Erie 
Canal.” In keeping with his levity, his 
accompanying son Ron Jr., 17, sported 
a T shirt emblazoned with a caricature 
of Richard Nixon, wearing red. white 
and blue shoes and flashing a victory 
sign, and the joshing slogan “Perfectly 
clear— Nixon this year! 

Like the President, Reagan tried to 
broaden his appeal. He reminded an 
audience of coal miners and tobacco 
farmers in Kentucky: “I was a Dem- 
ocrat most of my adult life.” He spec- 
ulated on his choice of running mate, 
saying that the nominee would have to 
be “philosophically compatible.” Vice 
President Nelson Rockefeller was not 
he elaborated, but John Connally was a 
possibility. Reagan added that he would 
be glad to have Treasury Secretary Wil- 
liam Simon in his Administration. What 
about Gerald Ford as Vice President? 
Responded Reagan: “It's been said that 
if you put Ford and me together in a 
dark room, you can't tell us apart philo- 
sophically. Well, if you turn on the light 


you can.” But he added that if he won 
in Michigan, he would not ask the Pres- 
ident to withdraw from the race. “Ford 
annoyed me so much when he suggest- 
ed that I withdraw, I just wouldn't do 
the same thing to him.” 

Reagan was particularly ebullient 
because of his upset victory in Nebraska 
where he garnered 55% of the vote and 
18 out of 25 delegates. This time the 
President could not complain that he 
lost because of cross-overs. Only Repub- 
licans can vote in the state’s G.O.P. pri- 
mary, Nebraska had been considered 
Ford's territory. and he had led by 23 
points in a poll taken two weeks before 
the election. But he was hurt by Rea- 
gan’s tagging him a captive of “the 
Washington Establishment” and farm- 
ers’ resentment over his embargo on 
grain sales to the Soviet Union from Au- 
gust through October. “Farm people 
have long memories,” conceded Bill 
Barrett, Ford’s Nebraska coordinator 
Nebraskans were also moved by Rea- 
gan’s assault on Administration foreign 
and defense policies. Observed Ford 
Delegate Ed Schwartzkopf: “Reagan's 
saying ‘Hey, I'm drawing the line’ is like 
Martin Luther's nailing the 95 theses to 
the door,” 

The challenger’s Nebraska triumph 
overshadowed Ford's 57%-43% win in 
West Virginia. Neither candidate spent 
much time or money there. Ford, in fact, 
stayed out of West Virginia because of 
complex local politics. But he had the 
support of the well-oiled Republican 
machine. “It's amazing how much you 
can do with a little chewing gum and 
spit,” boasted Steve Krouch, Ford's 
campaign director in the state. “You 
might say the campaign worked like a 





RONALD REAGAN JR. AT RALLY 


sales pyramid. Party leaders got on the 
phone to their friends, who in turn were 
asked to call additional party members 
and friends.” 

Whatever happens in Michigan 
Ford will need all that hard sell and 
more next week as he confronts Reagan 
in Tennessee, Arkansas. Idaho, Nevada. 
Kentucky and Oregon, which together 
have 176 delegates. Reagan is consid- 
ered ahead in the first four, while Ken- 
tucky is a draw, and Ford is thought to 
have a slight lead in Oregon. Still a big- 
ger contest lies ahead on June 8, Super 
Bowl! day, when California, Ohio and 
New Jersey are at stake 

In a Field poll of California re- 
leased last week, Reagan came out 
ahead of Ford among Republicans, 49% 
to 39%. Even if Reagan wins his state's 
167 delegates in the winner-take-all pri 
mary, Ford could partly offset the loss 
with expected strong showings in New 
Jersey and Ohio that day. In that case 
quite possibly neither candidate would 
go to the convention with enough com 
mitted delegates to ensure victory on 
the first ballot. and the decision would 
rest in the hands of the uncommitted 
delegates 

Of the uncommitteds selected so 
far, 250 are considered to be in Ford's 
camp. 89 in Reagan's, and 15 firmly 
planted in neither. Solid wins by ei- 
ther candidate will sway opinion and 
shift the numbers. Last week the New 
York delegation, the largest uncommit- 
ted bloc, was ruffled when 15 Brook- 
lyn members broke ranks and declared 
for Reagan; three others had earlier 
made the same choice. Most of the re- 
maining 136 delegates will probably 
respond to the wishes of Rockefeller 

He sings Ford's praises but has not 
yet pushed the delegation to support 
the President, however much he could 
use the lifi. Rocky wants as much bar- 
gaining power as possible at the con- 
vention. His right-hand political man 
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in New York, Republican State Chair- 
man Richard Rosenbaum, is trying to 
put together a “Northeast group” of 
some 300 uncommitteds from New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
parts of New England. The group will 
press during the convention for planks 
that favor the region. But much more 
important is the fact that it could swing 
the nomination 

Rockefeller told TIME New York 
Bureau Chief Laurence I. Barrett last 
week: “I think the uncommitted del- 
egates will have the capacity to make 
the decision. The President will be nom- 
inated,” But what if Rocky is wrong? 
Would his own name be placed in nom- 
ination? Without making a flat denial. 
he replied: “I cannot conceive of any 
scenario in which that could eventuate.” 

Texan Connally expects to go as a 
delegate to the convention in August. 
“as uncommitted then as I am now.” 
Last week he told TIME Atlanta Bureau 
Chief James Bell that the candidate will 
be Ford or Reagan and not some long- 


shot third man. As for Connally him- 
self, “I have no intention of throwing 
my hat anywhere, including into the 
ring. Frankly, in the future, I would pre- 
fer not to hold any elective or appoint- 
ive office.” 

Uncommitteds cannot be taken for 
granted; they tend to be proud of their 
independent stand and not too easily 
budged. To date the pressure on them 
from the candidates’ recruiters has been 
more subtle than sharp. Sherry Mart- 
schink, 26, an uncommitted delegate 
from South Carolina, says that local 
Reagan supporters are leaning on her 
a bit. “But it is not what I would call 
ugly pressure.” Anticipating hard sells 
from supporters of both candidates, 
M.L. Hertzler, a Wyoming farmer, de- 
clares: “I can take it.” Rich Port, a pros- 
perous Illinois real estate executive who 
is uncommitted, has received dozens 
of calls from both sides. Just after he 
filed in January for election as an un- 
committed delegate, he was phoned by 
President Ford, who urged: “Come on, 
get on my team.” Says Port: “People 
who know me know you don't pres- 
sure me into anything. I'm a free-think- 
ing entrepreneur.” 

Simple and Strong. So far, Ford's 
main flaw as a campaigner has been his 
inability to project a presidential image 
Instead of stressing his peace-and-pros- 
perity achievements, he has let himself 
be diverted into petty exchanges with 
Reagan. Observes Rockefeller: “Be- 
cause of the pressure of events, the Pres- 
ident has not had the time to do the 
kind of communicating with the Amer- 
ican people which has to be done. We 
need a very simple, strong, clear expo- 
sition of each of the Administration's ac- 
complishments. Inflation is down. Em- 


Where Has All the Power Gone? 


Between campaign appearances last 
week, President Ford 

> Postponed the formal signing of 
a nuclear test ban treaty with the So- 
viet Union only hours before the event 
was to have been beamed around the 
world via satellite television 

> Signed a bill to reconstitute the 
Federal Election Commission, though 
his lawyers told him that one of the 
sections of the measure was clearly 
unconstitutional 

> Presented Congress with a pro- 
posal for “sweeping reform” of federal 
regulatory agencies, though the plan 
calls for nothing more than a study lead- 
ing to specific proposals over a four-year 
period. 

While its principal occupant moved 
gingerly through mine-strewn primary- 
election fields, the Ford White House 
plainly reflected the ill effects of absen- 
tee landlordism and political-year pre- 
occupation. Gerald Ford. after 21 
months in the Oval Office, seemed fur- 


ther than ever from the Trumanesque 
image of decisiveness he so admires. 

The most disturbing sign of polit- 
ical paralysis was the eleventh-hour 
postponement of the treaty ceremony, 
an act that prompted a Western am- 
bassador to ask an American in Mos- 
cow, “Just what in the world is going 
on in your country?” Negotiated during 
93 meetings dating back to September 
1974, the treaty limits the size of un- 
derground nuclear explosions. For the 
first time, it provides for on-site inspec- 
tions in both the U.S. and USS.R 

. 

The treaty was initialed by U.S. Am- 
bassador Walter Stoessel Jr. in Moscow 
earlier last week, and to underscore its 
significance, Ford and Soviet Leader 
Leonid Brezhnev were to affix their sig- 
natures in live TV ceremonies in the 
White House and the Kremlin. Admin- 
istration officials offered no formal ex- 
planation for the change in plans, but 
one was hardly needed: the President 
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ployment is up. The economic recovery 
is fantastic.” 

Some advisers fault the President for 
not properly coordinating his political 
and nonpolitical duties. Complains an 
aide: “Until a week or two ago, about 
the only communications between staff- 
ers at the White House and the Ford 
election committee took place on pri- 
mary nights.” Government agencies 
often seem oblivious to the needs of the 
campaign. Just before the Michigan pri- 
mary, the Labor Department released 
statistics showing that Detroit had the 
highest unemployment rate (17.4%) of 
any American city in 1975. Said a top of- 
ficial at Labor: “I just don’t understand 
how they came up with timing like this. 
If you think I'm upset, you should hear 
the boys at the White House.” 

Many of Ford’s difficulties can be 
traced to his White House staff. which 
is disorganized and at least temporarily 
dispirited (see box). Complains a Re- 
publican who is close to Ford: “No- 
body on the White House staff has 
ever run for anything.” Adds a pres- 
idential aide: “When you get Dave Ken- 
nerly [the 29-year-old White House 
photographer] and Don Penny [recently 
hired gagwriter and speech coach] of- 
fering advice on political strategy, 
you've got problems.” 

Another problem is Ford’s cam- 
paign chairman, Rogers Morton, who 
remarked on TV as the grim results 
rolled in from Nebraska: “I'm not going 
to rearrange the furniture on the deck of 
the Titanic.’ The genial Morton has not 
had conspicuous success in organizing 
Ford’s campaign: in general, he remains 
the glad-handing front man while deci- 
sions are made by Political Director 
Stuart Spencer 





clearly was reluctant to antagonize even 
further the Republican right, already 
irked by the Ford-Kissinger policy of 
detente 

Since assuming the presidency in 
August 1974, Ford has frequently 
seemed weak, uncertain, vacillating 
The nation is at peace, the economy is 
surging. and no one questions Ford's 
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Trying to keep the campaign from 
becoming another Titanic, senior Ford 
advisers recently held an emergency 
summit conference. Among those at- 
tending were Republican Heavyweights 
Melvin Laird, Dean Burch and Bryce 
Harlow as well as some G.O.P. congres- 
sional leaders and two savvy fund rais- 
ers, Detroit Industrialist Max Fisher and 
California Businessman Leon Parma 

Basic Instincts. “Everybody got 
criticized,” says a participant. One 
adviser complained that the presi- 
dential staff was “just another palace 
guard shielding the President from 
anybody who might know more than 
they do.” The Cabinet was attacked 
for being “too independent” to help 
Ford in his hour of need, One partic- 
ipant griped that Carla Hills, Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development, 
was unwilling to speak for the Pres- 
ident because “she can’t decide wheth- 
er or not she is a Republican.” Trea- 
sury Secretary Simon might have been 
useful in Michigan—then why was he 
traveling in South America? Laird 
sniped at the bad timing of Kissinger’s 
Africa trip 

The President remained calm. He 
seemed to snap back from his depres- 
sion after losing Nebraska. “We've got 
to keep our cool,” he told an agitated 
aide. Ford could still take heart from 
the latest Gallup poll, completed May 
3, showing that Republicans favored 
him 60% to 35% over Reagan. The Pres- 
ident was pulling his faith in the basic 
instincts of Republicans when their 
hands were finally on the voting lever 
Wild as they may be about Reagan, most 
Republicans know that they will prob- 
ably have a better chance of winning in 
November with Ford 





honesty and decency. Yet the White 
House appears rudderless. The Admin- 
istration has come down on both sides 
of legislation to aid debt-ridden New 
York City, to permit a single picketing 
union to shut down an entire construc- 
tion project, to strengthen antitrust laws, 
to reduce income taxes. When his since- 
departed campaign manager, Bo Calla- 
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CARTER & HUMPHREY AT DEMOCRATIC DINNER IN WASHINGTON 


Meanwhile, on the Carter Chase 


Ted Kennedy did a lot of table hop- 
ping, but hardly any of the 1,800 Sen- 
ators, Representatives and party faithful 
at last week's $500-a-plate Democratic 
congressional dinner at the Washington 
Hilton paid him much attention. They 
also ignored Presidential Campaign 
Dropouts Lloyd Bentsen and Henry 
Jackson, who sat glumly on the side- 
lines. But Hubert Humphrey and Jimmy 
Carter were another matter. Followed 
by comet-like tails of photographers and 
TV cameramen, watched by everyone 
they roamed the ballroom, shaking 
hands and chatting with party leaders 

Showing where their hearts lic. the 


way, greased the skids for Nelson 
Rockefeller’s slide from the 1976 Ford 
ticket, the President's silence made him 
appear weak or devious 

Other than his plan for regulatory 
reforms, Ford's major proposal to Con- 
gress this year has been for a reorga- 
nization of foreign intelligence opera- 
tions. Major foreign policy initiatives 
—such as support for black majority rule 
in Rhodesia—have been articulated by 
Secretary of State Henry Kissinger, fur- 
ther contributing to Ford’s bystander 
image even though Ford, of course, ap- 
proved the policies 

Within the Ford White House, there 
is an aura of confusion and drift. The 
chief staff administrator, Richard Che- 
ney, 35, gets generally high marks for 
making a wide range of people and con- 
flicting ideas accessible to his boss. But 
the President has done little to ease the 
tension between Cheney, whose office 
has had an increasing influence on pres- 
idential speeches, and Robert Hart- 
mann, a longtime Ford political adviser 
and chief speechwriter. Recently Ford 
promoted Cheney Aide David Gergen, 
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politicians gave a standing ovation to 
never-say-die Humphrey and only po- 
lite applause to Carter, the David turned 
Goliath. Nonetheless, most of the party 
pros at the dinner reluctantly but real- 
istically had their minds set on Carter 
as their almost certain presidential nom- 
inee. Nor were those expectations 
changed when the news came later in 
the night that Carter had been narrow- 
ly upset by Idaho Senator Frank Church 
in the Nebraska primary. Even with that 
setback Carter has won twelve of 17 
primaries, drawn more than 4 million 
votes and locked well over 600 delegates 
(needed to nominate: 1,505). A recent 


34, to White House special counsel and 
assigned Stefan Halper, 31, to help Che- 
ney and Gergen assess the political im- 
plications of Administration initiatives 
However, both Gergen and Halper are 
former speechwriters, a fact that will do 
little to diminish the tension between the 
Cheney and Hartmann operations 
7 

Part of Ford's failure to appear more 
presidential derives from his apparent 
inability to resist traditional barnstorm- 
ing. Voters see him as campaigner often, 
as President only rarely, Not since Feb 
17 has he held a press conference in 
Washington, where the White House 
provides a setting still held in awe by 
millions of Americans. Instead, the 
President has opted for local press con- 
ferences, where he appears no more 
presidential than any other candidate 

Although considerable finger point- 
ing has gone on, there is no minimizing 
Ford's responsibility for the White 
House blahs. As Cheney himself has said 
on previous occasions: “The President 
sets the style for this White House. And 
that’s the way it should be.” 
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Gallup poll showed rank-and-file Dem- 
ocrats prefer him to Humphrey by 39- 
30%; the remaining 27% favor other 
candidates. Democratic projections of 
where Carter will stand after the last pri- 
maries on June 8 give him from 1,000 
to 1,300 delegates, v. fewer than 300 for 
any of his opponents. Says a top official 
of the Democratic National Committee 
“The question keeps coming up, and 
there’s no good answer: ‘Who is going 
to beat him?’ 

Pride and Power. If his opponents 
somehow coalesced to block him, they 
would make the whole primary cam- 
paign look like a charade and probably 
lose the South, which increasingly views 
the Georgian as the man who has 
brought pride and power to the region 
Thus, the D.N.C. is already preparing 
for the July convention and the fall cam- 
paign on the premise he will be the can- 
didate. Democratic Chairman Robert 
Strauss officially must remain neutral, 
but he also expects to avoid a deadlock 
or a bloodbath at Madison Square Gar- 
den. He told a party luncheon last week 
“| made a commitment not to deliver a 
candidate to this party but to deliver a 
unified party to the candidate. And that 
I assure you, is what I will do in the 
next 69 days.” 

Acknowledging that Carter is prob- 
ably unstoppable, many Democratic 
leaders decided to back him. A full day 
of courting Democratic Congressmen 
and labor officials in Washington won 
him endorsements from 18 freshmen 
Representatives. Two days later, after 
telephone calls from Carter on three suc- 
cessive Sundays, Senator Thomas Eagle- 
ton and 33 other party leaders from Mis- 
souri pledged their allegiance, assuring 
Carter of ultimately getting at least 50 
of the state’s 71 delegates. Carter also 
won the support of Democratic leaders 
in Virginia, giving him 40 of the state's 
54 delegates. Many other party veter- 
ans were on the verge of supporting him 
But they held back to wait a bit after 


Morris Udall ran an unexpectedly close 
second to him in Connecticut, 33-31%. 
and Frank Church knocked a_ few 
spokes from the wheels of the Carter 
bandwagon in Nebraska 

Starting out as the underdog, Church 
outcampaigned Carter in the state by 
13 days to one and outspent him by 
$135,000 to $45,000. Moreover, Udall 
made a deal with Church not to cam- 
paign in Nebraska to keep the anti-Car- 
ter vote from splitting. Even so, Church 
was flabbergasted by the skinny 39-38% 
win. In his victory speech in Omaha, 
he effusively thanked the people of Ne- 
vada, until Wife Bethine urgently whis. 
pered, “Nebraska.” 

Carter played down the importance 
of the loss (“I can’t win ‘em all”) and 
stepped up his campaign for this week’s 
more important primaries: against Cal- 
ifornia Governor Jerry Brown, who was 
generating much hopping-and-jumping 
excitement in Maryland (53 delegates), 
and against Udall in Michigan (133) 
Ahead lie a dozen more primaries, with 
775 delegates at stake. The situation last 
week in the most important of the con- 
tests, which are clustered on two dates 

May 25. Carter seems headed to 
ward easy victories in Arkansas, Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky (total: 118 dele- 
gates). Says Louisville Mayor Harvey 
Sloane of Carter: “He's maturing like 
good Kentucky bourbon.” He probably 
will lose most of Idaho's 16 delegates to 
Native Son Church and most of Ne- 
vada’s eleven to Neighbor Brown, In Or- 
egon, which has 34 delegates, Carter was 
narrowly ahead, but Church's strength 
was growing; he has spent eleven days 
so far this year in his next-door state, 
which Carter—spread thin—has not 
visited since 1975. The race gained an- 
other candidate last week when Brown 
began a write-in campaign 

June 8 Carter should run strongly 
in New Jersey (with 108 delegates) and 
Ohio (152). In Ohio, his chief opposi- 
tion comes from delegate slates pledged 


CHURCH & WIFE BETHINE CELEBRATING VICTORY OVER CARTER IN NEBRASKA 
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to several favorite sons and a favorite 
daughter. In New Jersey, uncommitted 
delegates, their hearts with Humphrey 
are still trying to mount an effective 
challenge. Humphrey encouraged them 
in three appearances in the Atlantic City 
area last week, insisting that “primaries 
do not always reflect what is happening 
in the party.” Brown will also campaign 
for New Jersey's uncommitteds 
Nuclear Program. But Brown's 
main effort will be back home in Cal- 
ifornia (280 delegates). where a Field 
poll last week showed him ahead of Car- 
ter by 45-22%. Still, even if Carter places 
second as expected, top California Dem- 
ocrats expect that under the state’s pro- 
portional representation rules, he will 
wind up with at least 100 delegates 
enough to give his drive another push 
Carter took time out last week to 
explain his previous proposal that the 
U.S. work for worldwide nuclear dis- 
armament. Before an enthusiastic au- 
dience at a convention on nuclear en 
ergy at the United Nations, he called 
on the U.S. and the Soviet Union to 
go beyond the current SALT talks and 
negotiate a step-by-step decrease in their 
nuclear arsenals. Said he: “The longer 
effective arms reduction is postponed 
the more likely it is that other nations 
will be encouraged to develop their own 
nuclear capability.” As part of his pro- 
posed “alliance for survival,” he also 
wants the U.S. and Russia to ban “all 
nuclear explosions for a period of five 
years, whether they be weapons tests 
or so-called ‘peaceful’ nuclear explo- 
sions, and encourage all other countries 
to join.” Carter further urged a vol- 
untary moratorium by all nations on 
the purchase and sale of plants that en- 
rich uranium and reprocess spent nu- 
clear reactor fuel, both of which can 
be used to produce atomic weapons 
As a substitute, he suggested the cre- 
ation of “centralized, multinational 
enrichment facilities” to provide the 
fuel for all nations’ nuclear reactors 
In this way, he said, the nations of the 
world can limit the spread of nuclear 
weapons and thus lessen the danger of 
a nuclear war 
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The Moscow Mule. 


(Smimoff and 7UP" 


Over the years it has become 
clear that there are several schools 


of thought as to just what goes 
into a Moscow Mule. Besides 
the Smirnoff 

There are the gingerbeerists 
The gingeraleites. And the 
7UP loyalists. As for ourselves, 
we hate to take sides 

We did, however, publish the 
7UP recipe some years ago 
and it caught on so well that 
it seems a good idea to 
repeat it here. We only hope 
that whichever way you make 
the Moscow Mule, you'll handle 
it with appropriate caution 

It gets its name, after all, from 
an animal with a kick 








SMIRNOF? 


To make a Moscow Mule, 
pour 1 02. Smimoff into 
a tall glass or mug with ice 


Fill with 7UP 


leaves you breathless 
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~ There are still some things 


Americans know how to do best. 


One of the things Americans do best is 
build a phone system. 

You see, the invention of the telephone 
didn’t stop with Alexander Graham Bell. It 
just started. 

What we've done in the 100 years since 
has put the world at your fingertips. So you 
can reach the one phone you want out of the 
140 million in this country alone. 

Today, we're building parts of your phone 
—and the things that make 

it work—atom by atom in 
special manufacturing 
areas like the Western 
Electric “clean room” 
above. 










Working with 

Bell Labs and your 
phone company, 
we make sure 

that all these parts 
work together 

in a delicately-balanced coast-to-coast network 

of more than a trillion parts. 

And because you're making more and 
more calls every day, we've created entirely 
new communication systems. 

Like our latest electronic switching 
machine that will provide you with even faster, 
more reliable service by routing more than 


hon 


A turn-of-the-century telephone instoller 


550,000 long distance calls an hour. 

Actually, nearly half the things Western 
Electric will make this year didn't exist just five 
years ago. (Even the standard 

telephone that you probably 
think never changes has 
» had virtually every 
major part improved 
since 1972.) 

Improvements 
like these don’t just 
happen. 

The Bell System 
invests more than 
750 million dollars 

a year in research and devel- 
opment to meet your com- 
munication needs reliably 
and economically. 

Which is why America 
has the best telecommunica- 
tions system in the world. 

One Bell System. 
It works. 
And we're | 
part of it. 








We've been making Bell telephone 
equipment since 1879 
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Running Against Washington 


Politicians accustomed to swimming 
in the relatively predictable shallows of 
the American voter's mood must now 
be thinking of it as a kind of Loch Ness. 
This year something is down there. 
Something unexamined, a different psy- 
chological species. An ancient coela- 
canth of conservatism? Or some entire- 
ly new breed? In this volatile, often 
surprising primary season, one thing is 
clear: there has been a fairly fundamen- 
tal change in the way that Americans 
look at their leaders and Government 

The theme of repudiation runs 
strong—rejection of old faces and old 
methods. Many, if not most Americans 
—devout liberals as well as professed 
conservatives—now regard their Gov- 
ernment as a huge, inefficient, tax-guz- 
zling and somehow hostile presence, For 
a long while, of course, Americans have 
been in at least rhetorical revolt against 
Big Government, big bureaucracy and 
big programs. What is new is the suc- 
cess of the candidates who have grasped 
and stumped on this issue. Jimmy Car- 
ter’s early runaway, Ronald Reagan's 
rebound and Jerry Brown's recent prom- 
inence can be credited at least as much 
to their appeal as non-Washington, un- 
tainted, somewhat iconoclastic candi- 
dates as to their substantive programs 
Beaming at Brown, Barbara Mikulski, 
a candidate for Congress from Balti- 
more, said, “At the risk of sounding a lit- 
tle Buddhist myself, people are attract- 
ed by this new energy. I am too.” 

False Promises. There are three 
strains of the anti-Washington senti- 
ment. One is the sense, building for a 
dozen years, that Washington has be- 
trayed the people, dragging the nation 
through war and Watergate, CIA and FBI 
abuses and, to insult the injured, has con- 
sistently lied about it. Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity Chancellor Alexander Heard 
puts it succinctly: “Washington is sim- 
ply shorthand for the unsuccessful part 
of our past.” Now, says Lawyer Charles 
Morgan Jr., an Alabama-bred civil lib- 
ertarian, “any good outsider can beat the 
establishment of elitists whose interest 
is to keep the people in the dark.” 

Beyond the question of betrayal, 
Washington is seen as a failure, even 
though the Government has helped ef- 
fect enormous social change in civil 
rights and other areas in the past dec- 
ade. A Harris poll last week found that 
by overwhelming margins, Americans 
are willing to vote for a candidate who 
promises little more from Government 
than “to improve the quality of life.” 
People are not so much against politi- 
cians—after all, Carter and Reagan are 
politicians—as they are suspicious of 
false promises and Government inter- 
vention in their lives and enterprises 


BUDGET CHIEF JAMES LYNN 
EXPLAINS A PROGRAM MAZE 


The New Deal-Great Society approach 
that led the nation to look to Washing- 
ton for solutions is now in real—though 
sometimes unrealistic—disrepute. Ne- 
braska’s Democratic Governor J. James 
Exon echoes the new truism: “The can- 
didate who can clearly spell out how to 
restrain Government and Government 
spending can win it all in 1976.” 

A third, related element is the as- 
tonishingly widespread conviction that 
Government meddles too much in 
Americans’ lives, overregulating, intrud- 
ing. At Dayton Malleable Inc., a large 
independent foundry company, Presi- 
dent John Torley faces a frustrating di- 
lemma. Says he: “The law says that in 
order to correct the noise problem, we 
are to supply earplugs or earmuffs, 
which we do. On the other hand, we 
have a lot of lift trucks that are required 
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to have beeper alarms on them when 
they back up. And when you put ear- 
muffs or earplugs on guys, they can’t 
hear the beep. so you have an irrecon- 
cilable difference. The law doesn’t tell 
you how to rationalize these things 
—they just tell you what you must do.” 

Out of Touch. Of course, notes His- 
torian James MacGregor Burns, the 
people have always grumbled loudly at 
Government; back in 1932 Challenger 
Franklin Roosevelt attacked President 
Hoover's bureaucracy and big spending 
But now the complaints are that the 
Government has lost contact with the 
people. Says Jack Spalding, editor of the 
Atlanta Journal: “It's not that the peo- 
ple are especially mad at Washington 
Rather it is that Washington is so out 
of touch with the country. Those elitists 
up there are in orbit by themselves.” 
Minneapolis Tribune Editor Charles 
Bailey feels that Washington fails to un- 
derstand that a new self-confidence has 
developed in many communities, where 
people reckon that they can manage 
their own affairs 

Washington is seen as a sort of obliv- 
ious company town devoted more to its 
own perpetuation than to the interests 
of the country as a whole. Former Sec- 
retary of State Dean Rusk, now a Uni- 
versity of Georgia professor, notes sadly 
that Washington (and the governments 
of Western Europe and Japan) “appear 
to be afraid of their own people. My 


SIGN ON FORD VISIT IN INDIANA 


GROWN MEN ARE. 
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PLAYING 
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~ WASHINGTON 
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“Now is the best 


for you to buy anew 


“Il sincerely believe you should take your 
hard-earned money and put it where you 
live, in a home of your own. Right now. 
We’ve been through some hard times, 
but things are looking better and this is 
an excellent time to buy your own home. 
Here’s why. 


Owning a home is one of the best ways 
to beat inflation. 

“The home is generally the American 
family's largest single investment. Right 
now, home ownership is one of the family’s 
best protections against infla- = 
tion. Why? Stocks fluctuate. 
Cars depreciate. Life insurance | 
and savings lose their buying 
power when the dollar deflates. 
But real estate values tend 
to keep pace with inflation. 
As prices go up, the value of 
your house and land tends 
to go up with them. 


Homeowners are favored with tax savings. 
“The money you are presently paying 
for housing can go against a mortgage 
on your own home. When it does, it gives 
you valuable tax deductions and lets you 
build up equity in your property. Today, 
real estate ownership can be better than 
money in the bank. When you save money 
in a savings account, you pay taxes on the 
interest you receive. When you make 
mortgage payments, your interest is 
deducted when you figure your taxes. 
From a financial point of view, owning 
your own home is a good deal. 


Where do you get the money? 
“Your builder or realtor can give you 
useful advice. Getting the down payment 











scraped together can be rough. But it is 
worth it. Owning your own home has 
always been the single, most desired goal 
in our society. It still is. Once you're over 
the down payment hurdle, Savings and 
Loan Associations are the major source 
of residential mortgages in the United 
States. Commercial banks are second. 
Life insurance companies are another 
source. And, in some parts of the country, 
Mutual Savings Banks offer residential 
mortgages. If you're a veteran, you can get 
help from the Veteran's 
=== Administration. Mortgage 
rates are down from last 
year. The way things are 
these days, it might be 
prudent to act now. 


The new American home 
is affordable, expandable 
and efficient. 

“Builders across the 
country are offering a ‘no-frills’ or ‘back- 
to-the-basics’ three-bedroom house for 
as little as $20,000 to $35,000, depending 
upon the region where you live. This 
house is expandable because it gives you 
the comforts of home now and if your 
family grows, your basic home can grow 
with it. 

“Houses used to be energy hogs 
wasting light and heat. Not anymore. 
The new American home is energy-con- 
scious. It’s packed with energy- 
saving materials and products. 
This new snugness cuts heat 
loss and conserves today’s 
expensive fuel. The new house 
is warmer in winter, cooler in 
summer and quieter year ‘round. 
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“And as far as home construction goes, 
this business about the old master builder 
putting your house together stick-by-stick 
is, like the snug little log cabin in the forest, 
quaint but inaccurate. Today's basic home is 
often designed by a staff of architects work- 
ing for a professional builder who uses the 
efficiencies of high-volume technology, a 
team of skilled workmen, and the best build- 
ing materials, tools and construction 
techniques. 


There’s no place like your own home. 

“These are bewildering times, but some 
things remain crystal clear. The happiest, 
most stable, most prosperous families own 
their own homes. Their home is not only 
their largest investment, it is their most 
successful investment. 

“These are a few of the reasons why | 
say that now is the best time in 200 years 
for you to buy a new home.” 


=r 


W. M. North ee 
Chairman of the Board 

Here's help for you. A specially- 
researched guidebook, “The 
Realities of Buying a Home,” is 
now available. Easy to read, it ae: 

offers facts that could be worth hundreds of dollars and 
years of homeowner satisfaction. If you’ve been thinking 
about a new home, send a check or money order for $1.00 
to “Guidebook,” National Gypsum Company, Dept. T-56C, 
Buffalo, New York 14225. Offer expires October 30, 1976. 


NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY 


A half century of helping to build a better America. 












American Olean Tile: Nation's largest producer of glazed tile, ceramic mosaics and quarry tile. C) Binning’s 
Building Products: Wide variety of fabricated aluminum and glass building products. 0 Binswanger Glass: 
Largest independent distributor and installer of construction glass. 0 DMH Company: A leader in manu- 
factured housing and specialty units. 0D Gold Bond Building Products: Highly diversified manufacturer of 
more than 300 wall and ceiling products. 0 Huron Cement/Allentown Cement: A complete line of quality 
portland and masonry cements. C1 Multicolor Wallcoverings: A leader in printed and embossed vinyl wall- 
coverings. (J) Thomas Strahan Company: Nationally known for wallpaper designs and coordinated fabrics 
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mind goes back to Harry Truman. He 
had a fundamental confidence in the 
American people. He thought that at the 
grass roots the people would do what 
had to be done by the end of the day if 
they were told what to do and why it 
had to be done. Truman thought Amer- 
icans were good people.” 

Somewhat contrarily, Americans 
still look to the Government for a vast 
array of services and would surely not 
tolerate reductions in many of them, Of- 
ten they desire still more—nationwide 
health insurance, for example, and fed- 
erally financed jobs. Moreover, Hubert 
Humphrey, who has spent a generation 
as a disciple of the big-spending New 
Deal religion, retains a wide following 
Ted Kennedy, another Washington fix- 
ture. might have had the Democratic 
nomination if he wanted it. 

Daniel Yankelovich, the public 
opinion analyst, finds a different empha- 
sis: “What we're seeing is not a revolt 
against Washington and the Eastern es- 
tablishment. It’s simply that the fresh 
faces make sense.” Despite the popular- 
ity of some incumbents, says Yankel- 
ovich, there is “an anti-incumbency 
mood, one that extends not only to the 
people in office but to the old ideas and 
styles, to almost everything that has 
been part of the kind of thinking as- 
sociated with past problems.” Rumbles 
Oregon Teamster Leader L.B. Day: 
“We're looking for someone with guts 
who will tell these galoots, ‘Look, we've 
had it with people who lie and with peo- 
ple who spy.’ We want Washington to 
get back to the way it once was.” 

Older Values. In various ways. 
Carter, Reagan, Brown—and Gerald 
Ford—promise to restore older and sim- 
pler values and return the Government 
to the people. Thus the emerging issue 
of the campaign may well be what Yan- 
kelovich calls the moral issue: the de- 
sire to restore a sense of purpose, trust, 
fairness, lawfulness and public respon- 
sibility to American life. 

Americans seem to be on a cusp 
now: discontented about problems that 
Government has failed to solve and very 
much in the mood for change—and feel- 
ing hopeful about prospects for it, Na- 
tional surveys show a marked rise since 
last fall in the people’s optimism and 
confidence in the nation. The recuper- 
ating economy seems to be restoring the 
nation’s equilibrium; not so many 
months ago, oppressive inflation and 
deep recession haunted some Americans 
with Weimar visions of disaster. Equal- 
ly important, new hopes are sprouting 
in the spring of campaign oratory, which 
holds out the prospects of new policies 
and, quite likely, new personalities. Per- 
haps the mood was summed up best not 
by the politicians, pollsters or pundits 
but by an IBM executive in Danbury. 
Conn., who wondered aloud: “Are we 
giving the country back to the people at 
last? I think so. I like what has hap- 
pened in the primaries. The people are 
having their say again.” 
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THE PRESIDENCY /HUGH SIDEY 


Why Small-Town Boys Make Good 
Re a= What do Dixon, Boise, Saint Johns, Mission, 


Westminster, Shirkieville, Floresville and Clio have 
in common? If, understandably, the light does not 
dawn, try this: Laurinburg, Walters, Rumford. 
Mitchell, Everett, Doland and Pocantico Hills. In 
case the riddle is still not solved, two more names 
should give it away: Plains and Grand Rapids. 

The list, of course, includes the birthplaces 
and/or home towns of current and former Pres- 
idential Hopefuls (in order) Reagan, Church, 
Udall, Bentsen, Shriver, Bayh, Connally, Wallace, 
Sanford, Harris, Muskie, McGovern, Jackson, 
re ’ Humphrey, Rockefeller, Carter and Ford. 

= x . All qualify, with only a little imagination here 

a ty (Rockefeller) and there (Ford), as small-town boys. 
a a a) They ran off to Washington or their state capitals, 
" ‘ which must tell us something about small towns 
as well as the men. But it is a fact that with the ex- 
ception of John Kennedy, every President of this 
century since Taft was born or reared in a small 
community. Which leads one to wonder why, in 
our age of ultimate urbanization, we end up with 
men who never had firsthand experience living 
right down in the crowded center of Megalopolis. 

True, a couple of people’s places were omitted—Cleveland and San Francisco. But 
Milton Shapp did not go far; Jerry Brown remains an oddity in the down-home parade 
of 1976. -~ 

“We exaggerate the citification of this country,” says Irving Kristol, the New 
York University urban expert. “We do have an urbanized culture, but we are not a 
city people.” Those fellows running for the White House are more a profile of Amer- 
ica than we commonly recognize. The Census Bureau says that 80% of our popu- 
lation live in communities of less than 500,000 people, a city size not all that big. 

In the suburbs and in many smaller cities, the folks still think a lot in small- 
town terms, insists Kristol, even while indulging in the urban world to work and go 
to concerts. The professor adds that this vast majority of people are not beset with 
the metropolitan problems that have dominated our public dialogue for years. More 
moderate sized cities, like Minneapolis, can actually solve their garbage, traffic and 
downtown commercial problems. This leads people like former Mayor Hubert Hum- 
phrey to believe that they can work wonders from the White House. 

Daniel Boorstin, Librarian of Congress and a Pulitzer prizewinner for his book 
The Americans; The Democratic Experience, says that life is “more graspable” in small- 
er places. He believes that the immense cities often overwhelm the people who grow 
up there, discouraging them before they reach the age of leadership. In smaller 
places, he reckons, hope, a certain confidence and an ability to cope are nurtured 
Boorstin is intrigued at how some of the open-air, back-fence values of Editor Wil- 
liam Allen White, the Emporia sage of the 1920s, have re-entered the national dis- 
cussion and how the small-town wisdom and wit of Will Rogers have been re- 
kindled on the stage with amazing success by James Whitmore (who also does a 
nice impression of the man from Independence, Harry Truman). 

“| think a person gets a better grip on himself and on the world when he spends 
those early years in a smaller place,” muses Bill Moyers, public television's im- 
presario, who was raised in Marshall, Texas. He says that solitude, knowing friends 
and enemies intimately, having a more hospitable environment—all provide a gen- 
ue entry into the harsh world. “People in towns get a better sense of themselves, 
their places. The families stay closer, the landmarks last longer.” 

In small places most people survive easily, and many who live so close to church, 
flag and mother leave home charged with what Moyers describes as a strain of Cal- 
vinism. It is composed of equal parts of missionary zeal to help others and fierce self- 
interest. It was best described, he says, in the admonition that Rebekah Baines 
Johnson, formidable matron of Johnson City, delivered frequently to her son Lyn- 
don. “Do good,” she said, “and you will do well.” Onward Calvinist soldiers from 
Plains and Dixon and Grand Rapids and 
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Ghia interior. Console optional. 4-speed tra 





Mustang II. Boredom Zero. 


Mustang I] Ghia in 





Now you can pay less for 

selected models because 

special incentives from Ford to 

its dealers make lower prices pos- 
sible. Buy from stock before July 4th. 





local Ford Dealer.) 


new Creme exterior 





ms shown: Dual 


nsmission. Stallion with optional racing mirrors, RWL tires, forged aluminum 


EPA estimates: 


Mustang II 
3 Aree 24°28 
highway city 
With 4-speed transmission. 
Your actual mileage will 
vary depending on driving 
habits, driving conditions, 
car equipmentand your car's 
mechanical condition. (For 
California mileage, see your 









emote mirrors ($42), WSW tires ($33) 
enetlll 








Mustang II MPG for ’76: racy shape, rich interior, 
4-speed stick, rack-and-pinion steering, tachometer, 
overhead-cam engine and excellent EPA ratings. 


Mustang II. On looks alone, it delivers 
you from dull. Move it out... you'll find 
it’s just plain fun to drive. A road 
machine that gives you many of the 
features you find in more expensive 
European sports cars 

Designed to be designed by you. 
Economy car. Luxury car. Sports cat 
Ford Mustang II can be almost any- 
thing you want it to be. From the 
spritely Hardtop to the elegant Ghia 
to the exciting new Cobra II to the 


j 
Full instrrementation. Tachometer standard 


Optional AM/FM stereo, tape and AK 








Mustang Il MPG Hardtop 


sporty 3-door 2+2 to the handsome 


Mach 1, there's more choice than ever 
For a little extra kick —Stallion. 
For instance, there's the lean and racy 
new Stallion, in 2+2 or Hardtop 
models, with special ornamentation 
blacked-out window moldings and 
grille, distinctive Stallion decal, styled, 

steel wheels and more 


Mustang II MPG Hardtop. 
Base sticker price— $3,525. 
That price does not include title, taxes 
and destination charges. But it does 
include a proven 2.3 liter overhead- 
cam engine, rack-and-pinion steering 
for precise handling, front disc brakes 
4-speed manual transmission with 
floor-mounted short-throw shift 
Tachometer. Bucket seats. Solid-state 

ignition. And more 


The closer you look, 
the better we look. 


See your local Ford Dealer. 
FORD MUSTANG II 
FORD DIVISION E> 
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That fact should make things easy for vou. 
Not only in choosing your airline. but in putting 
your trip together. And enjoying it. 

To Europe by the end of spring. we'll be the 
only U.S. airline flying only big. comfortable 747s 
across the North Atlantic. 


If you're going to be crossing the wide 
Pacific, we'll have nothing but comfort for you 
there, too. Every flight will be a 747 

When we go to lokvo from Los Angeles and 
New York, we use our new 747 SP. Which gives 
us (and you) the only non-stops to Japan from 


See your travel agent. 





ve Pan Am. 

“The all-747airline across 
the North Atlantic 
and the Pacific. 





those cities. Which also. naturally, results in the 
fastest flight to Tokyo from those cities. 

At Pan Am. vou don't pay a penny extra for 
having the world’s largest fleet of 747s at your 
beck and call. 

And speaking of calling. why not call your 
travel agent. 

He'll give vou our schedules and work out 
vour trip with you. And most likely that won't cost 
you a penny extra either. 


PAN AVE 


America’s airline to the world. 
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REFUGEES 


The Bitter Legacy of the Babylift 


“When am I going home?” asked 
twelve-year-old Ya Hinh, just eight 
weeks after arriving in the suburban 
New York home of Janet and Louis 
Marchese, Hinh, called Keith by the 
Marcheses, was one of some 2,000 Viet- 
namese children airlifted to the U.S. in 
Operation Babylift as Saigon fell to the 
Communists in the spring of 1975. He 
had learned to say “mother,” “father” 
and a few other English words quite 
quickly. But Mrs. Marchese, wife of a 
New York City policeman, was torn be- 
tween her desire to adopt the boy of- 
ficially and her awareness that his real 
mother might want him back. “Keith 
loves it here, but he misses his parents,” 
she explains. “He has lots of nightmares. 
I think about how it would be if he were 


or starvation. Operation Babylift was 
created out of humanitarian motives on 
all sides. Yet it has left a legacy of uncer- 
tainty, considerable bitterness—and a 
legal situation as tangled as the emotions 
that swirled around the war itself. 

In the rush to get the children out 
of Viet Nam, there was often no great 
concern about technicalities like proper 
identification or release forms from par- 
ents. Recalls Bobby Nofflet, who worked 
with the U.S. AID agency in Saigon in 
those hectic days: “Three, six, nine ba- 
bies would be left in front of the agen- 
cy, mothers begging us to take them. 
There were large sheaves of papers and 
batches of babies. Who knew which be- 
longed to which?” Children also were 
dying of malnutrition in the orphanages 





LISA BRODYAGA WITH ADOPTED DAUGHTER MY HANG IN SAN JOSE, CALIF. 
Out of humanitarian motives, a legal situation almost as tangled as the emotions that swirled around the war itself. 


my child, and I break into a cold sweat.” 

Unlike many of the Americans who 
have taken in Vietnamese children, Mrs, 
Marchese is earnestly trying to find 
Keith’s parents. She has spent some 
$500 on telephone calls to the Red Cross, 
the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service and many refugee camps, with 
no success. “It’s very cruel to keep a 
child if his parents are looking for him,” 
she feels. Similarly futile attempts to find 
the parents of My Hang, 7. have been 
made by Lisa Brodyaga, 35, a lawyer in 
San Jose, Calif.. who has adopted the 
girl. She contends that adoption agen- 
cies show little interest in helping. My 
Hang arrived in the U.S. with no iden- 
tification papers at all. 

Batches of Babies. The anguish of 
Viet Nam lingers—for the American 
families seeking to adopt the children 
they have come to love, and for an un- 
known number of Vietnamese parents 
now seeking to regain custody of chil- 
dren they sent to the U.S. as “orphans” 
to spare them from a possible bloodbath 
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at the time. “When you see that, you 
don't care whal goes on; you just want 
to get those little kids out,” explains 
Anna Forder, a St. Louis lawyer who, 
as a social worker in Viet Nam, was fa- 
miliar with the orphanages. 

The result is chaos, as the U.S. Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service 
and local U.S. courts try to determine 
whether specific Vietnamese children 
are legally eligible for adoption by the 
Americans who have taken them in. So 
far, the service has declared 1,671 chil- 
dren eligible, based either on signed re- 
leases from a parent or on affidavits from 
Vietnamese swearing that the parents 
are dead or the children have been aban- 
doned. Another 353 children have been 
ruled ineligible. 

The New York-based Center for 
Constitutional Rights, meanwhile, has 
filed a class-action suit on behalf of all 
the children who may not in fact be or- 
phans, including those who have been 
ruled eligible for adoption. The center, 
challenging the validity of the service's 
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decisions, is asking for a case-by-case re- 
view of each child’s background. A dis- 
trict court in San Francisco, however, 
has ruled that no class litigation for all 
the children is lawful; if individual re- 
views are requested, they must be grant- 
ed by the appropriate local courts. This 
ruling is being appealed. The ambiguity 
hurts all parties. 

Very Bad. Ha Thi Vo. a Vietnam- 
ese mother who gave up three sons dur- 
ing the babylift, is now living in Cal- 
ifornia, where she is fighting to regain 
them. She found her youngest child, 
Tung, 3, at an adoption agency. But 
since he did not immediately recognize 
her, agency officials said she could not 
take him. “They call me a liar,” she says 
“They make me feel very bad.” 

In Forest City, Iowa, Johnny and 
Bonnie Nelson feel they have the right 
to resist the claim of Doan Thi Hoang 
Anh, who lives in Great Falls, Mont.; 
she insists she is the mother of the four- 
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year-old Vietnamese child they call Ben 
Says Mrs. Nelson: “At first I was trying 
to look at it as if I were in her shoes 
But we couldn't just give him away to 
someone claiming to be his mother with- 
out any proof.” When both sides went 
into court over Ben, Mrs. Nelson decid- 
ed, “If he reacted to her in a loving way, 
if he knew her and ran to her, we would 
know she was someone whom he could 
accept and love. But Ben was in court 
with us the entire day, and when she 
walked in and called his name. he 
looked up, then went right back to his 
coloring.” Nonetheless, a district court 
in lowa has ruled that the Nelsons must 
give the boy up: they are appealing 

Le Thi Sang, 32, a Vietnamese wom- 
an now working as a hotel cleaning 
worker in Ohio, is seeking her son, Le 
Tuan Anh, 7, who lives with a Califor- 
nia family. Says Sang: “I telephoned, but 
the other lady says she doesn't want me 
to talk with him. She says I must speak 
English, and I do and she answers for 
him. ery. Lcry.” 
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CHILDREN OGLE THE PONDEROUS PACHYDERMS OF CIRCUS VARGAS IN BURBANK, CALIF 


AMERICAN SCENE 
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The Circus: Escaping into the Past 


A three-ring sawdust devotee since he 
was a child, TIME Correspondent James 
Wilde visited the traveling Circus Var- 
gas when it stopped in Burbank, Calif. 
His report 


It was “cherry pie” time—circus lin- 
go for an emergency. The trucks car- 
rying the big tent had broken down, and 
by the time they rolled into downtown 
Burbank, only five hours remained be- 
fore show time. Members of all 22 acts 
ran to help out: clowns, barkers, aeri- 
alists, animal trainers, tightrope walk- 
ers, acrobats, and Colonel Wallace Ross 
and his elephants (“ninety-thousand 
pounds of pachyderms”). Local kids 
were joining in, lured by the promise of 
free tickets. 

Tired Tiger. For three hours, the bi- 
zarrely assorted crew sweated and strug- 
gled to raise the 17,508 sq. ft. of bril- 
liant orange canvas in time for the 
evening's performance. All the while, a 
small, bearded figure zipped frantically 
through the melee, hauling on ropes, 
testing wires and worrying about the 
wind—and about the chance that a bull 
elephant might turn catastrophically 
amorous. When the tent was finally up, 
Impresario Clifford Vargas glanced aloft 
and declared with satisfaction: “We are 
the biggest big top in America.” 

Circus Vargas’ big tent, glowing in 
the night like an amber mountain, is a 
cheerful atavism, a reminder of a time 
when Americans huddled happily on 
benches under canvas, eating cotton 
candy and peanuts and staring at the 
marvels occurring in the three rings be- 
fore them. Now the Ringling Bros. and 
Barnum & Bailey Circus (“the greatest 
show on earth”) plays only indoor are- 
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nas, driven to cover by the extraordinary 
expense of raising the big top and cre- 
ating its own city wherever it goes. Only 
18 American circuses are still under can- 
vas, and most are little more than car- 
nivals with a tired tiger or two, barn- 
storming in a few battered trucks. 

Three other shows are in the same 
class as Circus Vargas: Clyde Beat- 
ty-Cole Bros., Carson-Barnes, and 
Hoxie Bros. According to Fred D. Pfen- 
ning Jr., former president of the Circus 
Historical Society, Vargas is a tradition- 
al circus of outstanding quality, and the 
“unique thing about it is its perpetual mi- 
gration across the country.” 

A circus that did not migrate would 
not be much of a show to Vargas—he 
crosses the country four times annually, 
visiting 100 cities and logging 35,000 
miles a year. To Vargas, a circus that 
had no tent would be no circus at all 
He spurns the indoor variety as “air- 
conditioned and sterile. The animals’ 
smell is clouded with disinfectant, and 
there isn't even sawdust. It’s like watch- 
ing a movie.” 

From the moment he saw his first 
big top as a boy, Vargas’ obsession was 
to have one of his own. After marking 
time as a Fuller Brush salesman and 
working for the Chicago zoo, in 1972 
he bought a small circus that had no tent 
—a failing he corrected a year later. Says 
he: “I was starting from virtually noth- 
ing, but I knew what I wanted to do.” 

Doing it seems to require the logis- 
tical genius of a Hannibal, the show- 
manship of a Hurok and the business 
acumen of a Howard Hughes. A trav- 
eling circus has to pul up with the whims 
of the weather, moody animals, occa- 
sionally avaricious police and fire de- 
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partments and frequently finicky bu- 
reaucrats who require a sheaf of licenses, 
clearances and permits. 

“There were times when I actually 
came close to despair,” says Vargas, who 
refuses to give his age because he feels 
it would bring bad luck. “The worst was 
in 1974, just outside of New Orleans. It 
rained for five days and we were float- 
ing in an ocean of mud. The high winds 
collapsed the tent, and it took three days 
for the elephants to pull out the stakes 
Three elephants escaped into a swamp, 
and most of the trucks broke down. We 
faced the prospect of being beached for- 
ever. I hocked my diamond ring and 
got enough to get us rolling again. We 
got back to San José and the show 
clicked. We were on our way up at last.” 

Now Vargas has 33 trucks, a staff 
of 160, nine elephants, eight Andalusian 
horses, a net worth of over $1 million 
and a debt of about $150,000 that he is 
steadily reducing by packing in 5,000 
people a night, usually in shopping cen- 
ters. What the customers get for the 
price of admission ($4.75 for adults, 
$2.75 for children), is a fast-paced, two- 
hour show that features some of the best 
acts in the business 

On the afternoon Vargas shouted 
“cherry pie” in Burbank, the customers 
arrived to find a calliope thumping out 
Thunder and Blazes, a searchlight prob- 
ing the sky. and an atmosphere redo- 
lent of popcorn, frankfurters and 
musky jungle game. The caged tigers 
roared, the chimps snarled and the wild, 
700-Ib. Syrian bears snuffled and ntut- 
tered about the heat. 

Sharp Spikes. The sideshow bar- 
kers extolled their wares: “Miss Deli- 
lah, the girl who thrives on electricity 
and smiles when we push the switch on 
her very own electric chair,” and “El Di- 
ablo, the king of fire, the human vol- 
cano,” and “the human blockhead who 
loves to pound large sharp spikes and 
razor-tipped awls into his skull.” 

When the show began, the Great 
Vashek did dizzying spins on a high wire 
near the tent’s apex. Doris Naughtin 
smoothly handled the family’s motorcy- 
cling bears—one of whom had broken 
her husband's leg just three days before. 
Pat Anthony turned his eight lions and 
four tigers into tabbies. The aerial art- 
ists performed miracles with no safety 
net below. When 45 tons of elephants 
came thundering through the sawdust 
for the grand finale, the kids could al- 
most reach out and touch their quiver- 
ing flanks. The pachyderms reared up 
on their hind legs, unrolled their trunks, 
and trumpeted farewell 

“Goodbye, girls and boys, goodbye 
until next year,” called out Ringmaster 
Vargas, resplendent in red tails, white 
riding breeches, gold-flowered waistcoat 
and black top hat with a gold band. He 
looked at the dazed delight on the faces 
of the children who were walking out 
“For a moment,” he said, “they have 
lived in a magic world. I wouldn't sell 
all this for $10 million.” 
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An invitation — 
to smoke Now. | 





If you’re a smoker who has been 
thinking about ‘tar’ and nicotine, here’s 
why we invite you to smoke Now. 

Now has the lowest ‘tar’ and nicotine 
levels available to you in a cigarette. 2 mg 
‘tar’ .2 mg. nicotine 

Now also gives you real smoking satis- 
faction. Mild and pleasant flavor It comes in 
both filter and menthol 

Now draws free and easy for a cigarette 
so low in ‘tar’ and nicotife 

Only Now has the specially designed 
filter which makes all this possible for the first 
time 

Compare ‘tar’ numbers. You'll see that 
2 mq. is the lowest 


? mg. 
\ U 
tar, 
. ae , : mg. 
For lowest ‘tar’ plus pleasing flavor and 2 ; ' 
easy draw, we invite you to smoke Now s nicotine 


Now. Zing ‘tar’ is lowest. 


@1976—RJ. REYNOLDS TOBACCO ox 














Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 











line, av. per cigarette by FTC method. 
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Hurrah for the red, white and Buick. 


Old Glory's colors are in great abundance these days. 
“Well gosh, why not? It's a big year for the good ol’ U.S. of A. 

There's something else in great abundance these days. 
It's Buick's Century. Which would suggest that something 
interesting is happening to America’s automotive set of 
values. Think of it. All that affection and popularity for a Buick. 

Well, Century has changed a lot of thinking about what 
Buicks are all about. 

See, this Buick is smaller. Sleek. With practical 
considerations like High-Energy Ignition, standard radial tires, 
and a super little 6 engine that has caused quite a stir 
all by itself. 

Just how practical these considerations are can be 
lecovelalaollelme ain -Beeniigemaus 0 (e.a@- alla ge elb lee se] 


with standard V-6 engine and available automatic transmission, 


got an estimated 25 mpg in the EPA highway test and 17 mpg 
in the city test (for California ratings, see your Buick dealer). 

Of course, these are only estimates. The mileage you get 
AeA NAS eee einem hve limeuinena-lelcmin-teepellieane) 
your Car, and its available equipment. 


But in a year where belt-tightening is as prevalent as 
flag-waving ...well, Century has proven itself to be something 
America needs. 

But because it's a Buick, it can take care of wants as 
handily as it satisfies needs 

For all it's pragmatism, Century has smoothness, 
quietness, comfort, good looks, and plenty of little touches... 
the kinds of things people want, whether the car they buy is 
Tacipe cen eke hin tik ee pe nnr.-he mse a 

Anyway, it really isn’t so surprising that the mid-sized 
Buick Century has been such a successful automobile. 
People who have to cope with 1976 economics have become 
elie: © eGR ee linen-Leee ekin ines 


Join the parade. 
“Bs a 
BULICK Doedicased to theFreeSpirit 
in just about everyone. 














Message to America 











from French President Valéry Giscard d’Estaing 


As one contribution to the U.S. Bicentennial, TIME has invited 
leaders of nations round the world to speak candidly to the 
American people through our pages on how they perceive Amer- 
ica—its past, its future, its virtues, its faults, above all what 
they hope and expect from the U.S. in the years ahead. This let- 
ter to America, from Valéry Giscard d'Estaing, the President 
of France, is the first in this series 


merica has always held an attraction for France, for 

its explorers, its navigators and its youth. French 

names bear witness to an ancient presence: Detroit, 
Cadillac, St. Louis, Louisville, Baton Rouge, New Orleans 
More recent history associates us directly with the War of In- 
dependence and the birth of the American nation: Lafayette, 
Rochambeau, De Grasse, D’Estaing ... You are celebrating 
a Bicentennial that also marks 200 years of Franco-Amer- 
ican alliance and friendship. The United States and France 
have never opposed each other in any conflict. They fought 
side by side in two World Wars. “There 
can be no doubt whatsoever,” General de 
Gaulle said to President Kennedy, “of the 
necessary solidarity that unites our two 
peoples for better or worse.” 

How do the French see America? As 
an attractive, animated drawing that 
tends to be simplistic, just like any image 
that one people conjures up about anoth- 
er, Pell-mell you would doubtless see the 
landing of the G.I.s in Normandy, Roo- 
sevelt, Ike and Kennedy, Wall Street, cav- 
alcades of Indians in the Far West, Al 
Capone, Marilyn Monroe, Marlon Bran- 
do, Muhammad Ali, pretty majorettes, 
West Side Story, bourbon and Coca-Cola, 
man’s first steps on the moon—with a mu- 
sical background of Louis Armstrong and 
Duke Ellington. 

More seriously, in the space of two 
centuries, 13 colonies in revolt became the 
foremost world power after spreading 
over a whole continent, absorbing and melding refugees from 
all nations and transforming them into genuine Americans 
This prodigious epic unfolded in liberty and through liberty 
It was rooted in a democratic Constitution, which, with a few 
amendments, has remained both in letter and spirit the same 
as the one that was written by the founding fathers. 

America, therefore, is power, space, democracy. It is the 
land of every experiment, of every curiosity, even of every 
excess, all absorbed finally in the crucible of progress, just 
as all those people of diverse ethnic origins were absorbed 
who came to the New World, often to find refuge, always 
to find a field for their energy and their imagination. You 
have remained in many respects a nation of pioneers, and 
your society retains an exceptional dynamism. To quote 
Tocqueville, whose thought has been a shaping influence on 
our liberal society: “The idea of what is new is intimately 
linked in America with the idea of what is better.” Amer- 
ica means enterprise, initiative, movement, and also orga- 
nization and efficiency. All this does not come without a 
certain roughness—softened by an ever available hospitality 
and boundless generosity 

Like any other nation, America has also the faults of its 
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qualities. Power invites a desire to command: it is quicker 
and surer to impose than attempt to convince, even with 
one’s closest partners. One is comfortable at home when 
one has the resources of a vast continent at his disposal, so 
why bother with others? Hence a cyclical tendency toward 
withdrawal, isolation. The “American citizens first” treat- 
ment that shocks the foreigner landing for the first time in 
the U.S. tends sometimes to become “American citizens 
only.” This attitude leads to fits of protectionism, a certain 
refusal to abide by international constraints, the almost un- 
conscious notion that the law voted by the Congress takes pre- 
cedence over treaties and other international agreements. It 
leads also toa disregard for others and what is happening else- 
where, and to hasty judgments in complex situations that do 
not fit American norms. As a result, American diplomacy 
has often groped for a path between an isolationism inspired 
by the continental character of the country and a mission- 
arism born of the temptation to define good and evil for the 
rest of the world 

Some people believe that they have 
detected symptoms of disarray in this peo- 
ple which is generally pfosperous and jus- 
tifiably proud of itself. It would seem that 
you have begun to question your identity, 
to reappraise your role in the world—in 
short, that you have ceased to believe in 
your destiny. This malaise Américain 
would be the sign of your incipient de- 
cline. I don’t believe this at all. For, in 
my view, one of your country’s dominant 
virtues, apart from its astonishing capac- 
ity for assimilation, is its prodigious re- 
siliency. After the terrible ordeal of the 
Civil War, it was able to rebuild itself in 
a few years. After Pearl Harbor, it mount- 
ed one of the most gigantic industrial and 
military efforts of all time. I have no doubt 
of a quick American recovery from the 
Viet Nam and Watergate crises. We all 
have a stake in it 

What we expect in the coming years of the United States, 
as soon as you have emerged from the uncertainties of this 
election, is clear: 

1) The maintenance of a commitment to the defense of 
the Western world. Vigilance is a condition for peace and for 
any progress toward détente. It also supposes, of course, a na- 
tional effort on the part of the countries involved 

2) An active contribution toward the restoration of an in- 
ternational monetary and financial order, without which the 
West's ability to pursue its progress and assure its world re- 
sponsibilities would be jeopardized 

3) The frank acceptance of the effort to organize Europe 
as a political entity—friendly and allied, but invested with 
the power to make its own decisions 

4) An increased participation in the dialogue with the 
Third World. Institution of a more just and stable world or- 
der is the only possible way to prevent confrontations on a 
planetary scale 

The exceptional success of 200 years inspires our faith in 
your ability to face the challenges of the modern world, 
while remaining true to our common ideal of liberty and hu- 
man dignity 


BUREAU—SYGMA 
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Turn your old camera 


into anew 


MS 1000 


Ointd 
re 
Your participating Mamiya dealer will Remember, Mamiya cameras are built 
give you a $20 trade-in allowance for any with uncompromising quality and pre 
instant cartridge loading or instant print cision. And, a complete system of inter- 
camera you've been using to take snap- changeable lenses and accessories is 


shots. This $20 trade-in offer is good 
on the purchase of any new Mamiya 
35mm single-lens reflex camera or 
Mamiya Bicentennial Camera Kit 
between now and July 4, 1976. 
Every Bicentennial Kitis 
a complete photographic 
outfit built around a 
Mamiya 35mm SLR cam- 
era. It will give you 
everything you need to 
move up to the creative 
world of photography. 


available for Mamiya SLRs. 

If you're ready to move up to 
Mamiya, get moving now. Before 
July 4, check out your 
dealer's low prices on 
Mamiya 35mm SLR 
cameras, then save an 
additional $20 by trading 
in your old camera. 















BELL & HOWELL /MAMIVYA COMPANY 
976 BELL & HOWELL/MAMIYA COMPANY 
All Rights Reserved 


Hurry...see your dealer before July 4 


Offer void where prohibited. 
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How to Break the Logjam? 


The fresh wave of fighting that 
rolled across Lebanon last week abrupt- 
ly shattered any expectations that the 
election of a new President to succeed 
embattled Suleiman Franjieh might 
open the way for a resolution to the 
country’s 13-month civil war. If any- 
thing, the selection of Elias Sarkis, 51, 
by parliamentary deputies who were 
forced to brave bullets to cast their bal- 
lots seemed to lead only to heightened 
hostilities 

Moslem leftists. who had tried to 
block the election to protest Syrian pres- 
sure in favor of Sarkis and the Chris- 
ian right, turned their anger on the dep- 
uties themselves. The villas of Assembly 
Speaker Kamal Assad and another leg- 
islator were burned down, and some 
deputies received assassination threats 
Skirmishing and shellfire continued in 
both Beirut and the ravaged countryside 
Even as President-elect Sarkis, currently 
the governor of Lebanon's Central 
Bank, held a traditional open house for 
well-wishers at his mountainside home 
at Hazmieh, the sound of artillery fire 
rattled through nearby hills 

Improved Prospects. In the 
broader arena of Middle East politics, 
however, Sarkis’ election helped a diplo- 
matic chain reaction involving decisions 
in Syria, Egypt, Saudi Arabia and per- 
haps even the U.S. that could improve 
prospects for peace in Lebanon and a 
permanent settlement in the Middle 
East as a whole. The complicated poli- 
ticking revolves around a_ so-called 
Franjieh plan, which the incumbent 
President developed. Franjieh seeks to 
make Syria primarily responsible for se- 
curity in Lebanon; Damascus, under his 
plan, would bring a halt to the fighting 
by first employing its own forces as 
peacemakers, then by rebuilding Leba- 
non’s fractured gendarmerie and army 
Saudi Arabia and the U.S., meanwhile 
would be responsible for reconstruction 
of Lebanon's shattered economy 

The reason that the stubborn Fran- 
jiceh agreed to Sarkis’ early election 
TIME Correspondent Wilton Wynn re- 
ported from Beirut, was to allow these 
nations, before they committed them- 
selves to Franjieh’s plan, to see who 
would be running Lebanon after him 
But that does not mean, Franjieh’s as- 
sociates hasten to add, that he has com- 
mitted himself to retiring before his own 
term officially ends on Sept. 23. Con- 
vinced that he will not leave office early, 
Lebanese wits last week were already 
predicting that Sarkis might resign be- 
fore Franjieh ever does 

At least one element of the Fran- 
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jiech plan suddenly appeared to be fall- 
ing into place last week. Saudi Arabia 
undertook the role of diplomatic buffer 
between Syria and Egypt, which have 
been feuding since last fall over Egypt's 
acceptance of Israeli disengagement in 
the Sinai. The Saudis invited prime min- 
isters of both countries to Riyadh this 
week for discussions that may lead to 
an Arab summit in June 

Unable to Refuse. Neither Cairo 
nor Damascus could refuse the offer, in 
which the Saudis were joined by Kuwait 
Egypt has long been dependent on the 
oil nations for financial aid, and Syria is 
rapidly becoming so. The Syrian econo- 
my has been squeezed by the loss of prof- 
itable transit trade to the Persian Gulf 
via Beirut’s strangled port as well as by 
the influx of 300,000 Lebanese refugees 
into Syria. Additionally, Iraq recently 
choked off the flow of pipeline oil to Syr- 
ia’s big refinery at Homs, Part of this 
costly hassle over oil concerns prices; 
part is a result of the Lebanese war, in 
which the Iraqis support the leftist Na- 
tional Movement of Druze Leader 
Kamal Jumblatt 

Egypt has also been backing Jum- 
blatt, mainly to offset Syrian support 
for Franjieh and the Christian right 
Even a lukewarm Egyptian-Syrian rap- 
prochement, as a result, would have sig- 
nificant repercussions in Lebanon. Jum- 
blatt’s fighters may soon hurt from a 
Syrian blockade of arms and ammuni- 
tion to the left. The Jumblatt forces will 
suffer even more if Egyptian aid is with- 
drawn at Saudi behest. Beyond that the 
Syrians and the Saudis are now pres- 
suring Palestinian Leader Yasser Ara- 
fat, who is backing Jumblatt, to disen- 
gage his potent forces from the fighting: 
Arafat also depends on the oil nations 
for financial assistance. So far, he has 
spurned their demands and even has be- 
gun publicly denouncing Syria for im- 
posing the arms blockade. If, however 
the oil states ultimately force the Pal- 
estinians to withdraw, the Lebanese left 
would be militarily destroyed 

Growing wary ofa head-on confron- 
tation with Syrian President Hafez 
Assad, Jumblatt has thus begun to soft- 
en his verbal attacks while still calling 
for a restructuring of the Lebanese gov- 
ernment before the war can end. “Elias 
Sarkis is our friend,” the Druze leader 
said soothingly last week. Sarkis, mean- 
while, indicated he was willing to talk 
restructuring—but only after security 
has been restored. That, it now seems, 
must wait for more elements of the nec- 
essarily fragile chain of the Franjieh 
plan to successfully link together 
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FRANJIEH AT WARTIME OFFICE OUTSIDE BEIRUT 
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Christian Democrats: On a Shaky Unicycle 


At a solemn civic ceremony in It- 
aly’s southern port city of Salerno re- 
cently, wartime resistance veterans. 
local dignitaries and somber-suited rep- 
resentatives of the major political par- 
ties assembled to observe the 31st an- 
niversary of the Liberation. Suddenly, a 
gang of left-wing toughs charged into 
the Christian Democrats’ contingent 
and seized and burned their party flags 

as if they had no right to be there 

In movie theaters round the coun- 
try the most talked-about new film ts 
Todo Modo (In Every Way), a surreal- 
istic thriller built around a savage por- 
trayal of the Christian Democratic lead- 
ership, including Aldo Moro, the 
country’s Premier. In one scene, Mar- 
cello Mastroianni, playing a satanic 
priest, conducts a doom-laden spiritual 
retreat for the Christian Democratic 
chiefs, and snarls at them: “After 30 
years in power, how much longer do you 
really think you have? You are all dead 
can't you understand? Dead!” 

The savaging of the country’s lone 
great middle-of-the-road party—in art 
as well as life—has become almost a na- 
tional political sport in mid-1970s Italy 
If the Communists emerge from the 
June 20th parliamentary elections with 
a claim to national power, the funda- 
mental cause will be the serious erosion 
of the Christian Democrats in the mod- 
ern Italy that they very largely created 
Today the party is maligned and rid- 
iculed as never before—and from every 
corner of Italian society. Urban youths 
rail against it as sclerotic and establish- 
mentarian, Women, swept up in a drive 
for legal abortion and other rights, have 
turned away from it as unresponsive to 
their needs. Middle-class Italians, once 
the party's backbone, grumble about its 
ineffectiveness and vulnerability to 
scandal and corruption. Italian editorial 
writers ceaselessly dissect the party's 
“crisis” and discover new symptoms of 
its logoramento—exhaustion 


At the same time, more and more 
Italians seem to have persuaded them- 
selves. often reluctantly, that the only 
way to deal with Italy’s economic drift 
and political scandals is to rap the Chris- 
tian Democrats with a Communist vote 
In local and municipal elections last 
June, Italy's self-confident Communists 
won almost 34% of the vote, compared 
with just above 35% for the Christian 
Democrats. Since then, the Christian 
Democrats, though thoroughly aroused 
to their plight, scarcely seem to have re- 
covered any political ground. Says Small 
Businessman Eugenio Buontempo of 
Naples, reflecting the resigned attitude 
of millions of his countrymen: “We've 
tried everything else: we might as well 
try the Communists.” Gianni Agnelli, 
head of the giant Fiat company and It- 
aly’s foremost industrialist, describes the 
Christian Democratic government to- 
day as “confused” and “incapable.” 

Improbable Beginning. Those 
have not always been apt adjectives for 
Italy's Christian Democrats, who have 
held national power longer than any 
other Western European party—and 
with considerable benefit for Italy, Then 
how to account for the party's steep de- 
cline, a slide that poses serious questions 
not only for the long-term survival of de- 
mocracy in Italy but for the future of 
NATO and the European Community as 
well? 

Improbable as it seems to many of 
its present-day critics, the party started 
out as a genuinely reformist movement 
Established early in this century by a 
populist priest from Sicily, Don Luigi 
Sturzo, the Christian Democratic move- 
ment was the first mass-based Catholic 
party in Italy. Dissolved by Mussolini 
and revived after World War II, the par- 
ty reached its greatest national strength 
in the late 1940s. Under Sturzo’s protege 
Alcide de Gasperi, it held an absolute 
majority of seats in the Chamber of Dep- 
uties and expelled the Communists from 
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De Gasperi’s fourth postwar unity Cab- 
inet. The party rode the popular ide- 
alism of Italy’s return to democracy 
Many of its leaders had been persecut- 
ed by Mussolini’s Fascists, and served 
in the Resistance; their return to power 
seemed to usher in a genuinely liberal 
reformist era. For example, in the brood- 
ing, once impoverished Polesine, the Po 
River delta south of Venice, the Chris- 
tian Democrats were able to wrest power 
from the Marxists by pressing a vigor- 
ous land-to-the-tillers program. The 
party spent lavishly on flood control, 
construction of barns and houses, and 
equipment for mechanized farming. In- 
dustrialization gradually transformed 
the purely agricultural character of the 
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Polesine, creating a modern working 
class and urban prosperity 

Similar developments took place 
elsewhere in Italy. Using a combination 
of Christian moral ideals and political 
realism, the party shepherded the coun- 
try through a long period of tricky and 
often wrenching social change, while 
managing to maintain social peace. Says 
Rome University Sociologist Franco 
Ferrarotti, a former “independent left” 
Deputy: “If I were a Christian Demo- 
crat, I would point out the undeniable 
facts of recent history—'We took in our 
arms a country with homes destroyed 
with streets in the air, with unemploy- 
ment between 6 million and 7 million 
—the worst in Europe, and perhaps in 
the world. Then, in less than 20 years, 
even if it was allowed to take place in a 
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wild way, this country underwent an in- 
dustrial transformation that required 
nothing less than two centuries in other 
countries, like Britain.’ ~ 

Some of the chief accomplishments 
an excellent system of superhighways, 
universities open to all high school grad- 
uates, a free compulsory education pro- 
gram that virtually eliminated illiteracy, 
a comprehensive rural electrification 
program and a G.N.P. that grew from 
$11.6 billion in 1948 to $165.2 billion 
last year. At the same time, Christian 
Democratic governments presided over 
an epic migration of some 11 million 
Italians from the sere poverty of the ru- 
ral south and east to new jobs and new 
lives in the industrial north and west 

While managing—mostly success- 
fully—a period of massive social change, 
the Christian Democrats also got caught 
in a political dilemma that is unique in 
Western democracy. In 30 years they 
never went into opposition, primarily 





PREMIER IN NEW FILM TODO MODO 


because their only effective rival, the 
Communists, always seemed too drastic 
an alternative to most Italians. Thus It- 


aly, reports TIME’s Rome Bureau Chief 


Jordan Bonfante, “became a _ political 
unicycle without a spare tire. Denied the 
reinvigoration and change that periods 
in Opposition allow, the Christian Dem- 
ocrats literally got stuck in power. As 
its leaders are fond of complaining, they 
became ‘doomed to govern.” ” 

Along the way, much of the party's 
original idealism became overlaid with 
the negligence, arrogance and corrup- 
tion that led to the Communists’ big 
electoral gains—and exposed the par- 
ty’s present weaknesses 

FEUDING FIEFS, Following De Gas- 
peri’s death in 1954, the party began to 
divide up along ideological and geo- 
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“You are all dead. Can‘t you understand? Dead!” 


graphical lines into jealous fiefs ruled by 
various political princes. The factions 
stood together during elections but re- 
sumed a debilitating power struggle once 
the votes had been counted. Today, for 
instance, the most powerful group, the 
conservative Dorotei, “owns” about 27% 
of the party's membership, while the 
left-wing, urban-based Forze Nuove has 
10%. Overall, the party is divided into 
two roughly equal, opposing camps, one 
old-guard conservative and the other 
comparatively youthful and progressive 
In this standoff situation, pivotal power 
is usually held by Aldo Moro’s Morotei 
faction, which commands only 8% of 
the party membership but has enough 
swing-seat muscle to control the top gov- 
ernment jobs. 

The party's shifting and sometimes 
unstable factional alliances have led to 
the revolving-door premierships that 
have long plagued the country. Moro has 
been Premier five times, Mariano Ru- 
mor five times, and current President 
Giovanni Leone twice 

Some local bosses maintain a sort 
of closed party shop, stuffing the mem- 
bership rolls with cronies—or, as party 
reformers themselves say, even the 
names of dead people, for whom they 
pay membership dues. The result has 
been an entrenched elite, inured to 
change and the claims to power of 
young, reformist members. Complains 
Giovanni Prandini, 36, a Christian 
Democratic Deputy from Brescia: “The 
whole party is designed and built for the 
indefinite preservation of power, not its 
passage. It is organized in a strict ol- 
igarchy that blocks the young, either by 
compromising or suffocating them.” 

CLIPBOARD POLITICIANS. In its 
postwar heyday, party and people com- 
municated through Catholic Action and 
other church-connected grassroots so- 
cial organizations operating all over the 
country. But in the 1960s, as the clip- 
board-carrying technocrats who fol- 
lowed De Gasperi became absorbed in 
managing Italy’s then burgeoning econ- 


omy, the party’s power base gradually 
shifted to an equally burgeoning softo- 
governo, an “undergovernment” of state- 
controlled industries and agencies com- 
manding power and patronage in 
virtually every area of Italian life. Even- 
tually this machine came to be used to 
maintain power for its own sake, and 
the Christian Democrats’ era of scan- 
dal began 

While only the most spectacular 
cases, such as the Lockheed payoff ac- 
cusations, make headlines abroad, Ital- 
ians are regularly treated to other sto- 
ries of political chicanery, like the recent 
discovery of the names of several law- 
yers and merchants on the rolls of the 
Naples sanitation department, which 
paid them salaries though they never so 
much as touched a broom 

Certainly the Communists them- 
selves have not been completely immune 
from scandal. In Parma recently two 
Communists were implicated in a zon- 
ing and construction scandal, and in Ca- 
soria, near Naples, two more have been 
charged with taking bribes from a su- 
permarket chain. Nevertheless, as the 
party in power, the Christian Democrats 
naturally have been tarred the most. As 
the country’s public payroll swelled to 
more than 2 million—about one govern- 
ment employee for every 27 citizens 
—the bureaucracy became hopelessly 
inefficient, One example: so many un- 
paid indemnity claims remain from 
World War IT that, at the present rate 
of processing, the paper shufflers in 
Rome will not get to the bottom of the 
pile until the year 2033 

MISSED REFORMS. In the early 
1960s, when it began to govern through 
center-left coalitions with the Socialists, 
the party embarked on an ambitious 
program of reforms intended to yank so- 
cial issues away from the Communists 
But most of the plans—for new schools 
hospitals, housing, public transport 

never left the drawing boards, often 

because some party chieftain or swash- 
buckler from the softogoverno found a 
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reason why a project might infringe on 
his interests. Result: an opening for far- 
left politicians to claim that, as Com- 
munist Union Official Alessandro Curzi 
puts it, “the Christian Democrats can 
not bring themselves to overcome a con- 
flict of interest for the general welfare.” 

Sull, for all of these shortcomings 
it is difficult to blame the Christian 
Democrats wholly for their basic polit- 
ical problem, which is that they have 
not kept abreast of the changes in Ital- 
ian society that they themselves helped 
to stir up. The more Italy became in- 
dustrialized and urbanized, the more the 
party lost touch with its original nat 
ural constituency. In newly industrial- 
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AMINTORE FANFANI & BENIGNO ZACCAGNINI 


ized areas like the Polesine and the 
southern steel city of Taranto, the party 
faces a cruel irony: as young, church- 
going peasants moved off the farms and 
into the factories created by Christian 
Democratic policies, they tended to turn 
left politically. Concedes Giulio Vero- 
nese, 44, a Polesine Christian Democrat- 
ic leader: “Our problem is that we have 
no organization representing us in the 
factory shop, in the schools, wherever 
people are massed together—nothing to 
match the Marxist unions.” 

Searching Hard. One early indica 
tor of the peril that the Christian Dem- 
ocrats faced in the new Italy they cre- 
ated came in the “hot autumn” of 1969 
when the unions, influenced by the pre- 
vious year's student-worker ‘revolution’ 
in France, launched a campaign of 
strikes that shattered the social peace 
of the country, Then, two years ago, the 
Christian Democrats made a serious 
miscalculation by forcing the divorce 
question into a national referendum 
which both exposed them to a humil- 
iating defeat and cost them needed sup 
port among progressive Catholics. In the 
regional elections last June, the party 
lost its all-important monopoly on local 
patronage: Christian Democrats were 
toppled in Turin, Milan, the Piedmont 
region—indeed, in every major munic- 
ipal administration except Rome and 
Palermo 
At the same time, party strength in 
some other old bastions has been crum 
bling fast. The judicial system, once a 
Christian Democratic preserve, has had 
an influx of aggressive young magis- 
trates who are not inclined to spare the 
party from their investigative zeal. Even 
higher-ranking army officers are no 
longer automatically anti-lefl. As a 
Communist parliamentary floor leader 
Alessandro Natta, accurately observes 
The whole hierarchy of national pow- 
ers has been slipping out of their hands 
As a consequence, many Christian 
Democrats have been searching hard for 
a way to rejuvenate the party, For a 
while, in fact, it appeared that reform 
ists intent on bringing in new leaders 
had gained the upper hand over the par 
ty’s old guard. One sign was the elec 
tion last July of Benigno Zaccagnini, 64 
an appealing, conciliatory former pedi 
atrician from Ravenna, as party secre- 
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tary in place of the irascible, fervently 
conservative Amintore Fanfani 

Zaccagnini’s backers began drafting 
plans for reshaping the Italian economy 
—less emphasis on cars, TVs and other 
private consumer goods, more on those 
neglected mass-transportation facilities 
hospitals and schools—and overhauling 
the party bureaucracy. But the reform 
ist drive has now virtually halted be- 
cause of the early elections; there is too 
little time for the party to launch the 
kind of thoroughgoing program that will 
regain the confidence of the unions and 
entice the breakaway Socialists back 
into another center-left coalition 

But later on, possibly only after an- 
other chastening election humiliation, 
some Christian Democrats see a broad 
if necessarily gradual renewal, either in 
an uneasy coalition with the left or in op- 
position to a Communist-dominated 
government. “It’s the logic of the dem- 
ocratic system to go into opposition,” ar- 
gues Industry Minister Carlo Donat 
Cattin, 56, the leader of the Forze Nuove 
faction. “That's how the system defends 
and regenerates itself.” Even so, there 
is an obvious hitch: the possibility that 
the Christian Democrats might stay in 
opposition for good if the Communists 
turn out to be less than the committed 
democrats they profess to be. Says Do 
nat-Cattin with a rueful smile: “This is 
the little problem that’s before us.” 

A Hope. Many Christian Demo- 
crats believe that the party—or Italy 
for that matter—will not have to face 
that problem this spring after all. They 
are persuaded that the Communists will 
not do as well this June as they did in 
last year’s local elections. To a great ex- 
tent, the Communists’ success back then 
was due to a large protest vote. But the 
issue this time, notes Tourism Minister 
Adolfo Sarti, “is not Communists but 
Communism. The Italian knows the dif 
ference.” Sarti believes that the Chris- 
tian Democrats will hold on to their cur- 
rent 267 seats in the Chamber of 
Deputies because of a deep-seated con 
viction among Italians that “the Chris- 
tian Democrats can defend the funda- 
mental values—liberty and the West 

Finally, there is a widespread belief 

or at least a hope—that the Christian 
Democrats may yet find hidden reserves 
of political resiliency. “I don’t believe 
that this is a death agony,” says Soci- 
ologist Franco Ferrarotti. He points out 
that the party has survived other crises 
including, in 1960, a short-lived flirta 
tion with an alliance with neo-Fascists 
and a brush with civil disorder after the 
police fired on a crowd of demonstrators 
Says Ferrarotti: “These comebacks show 
that there is an underlying resiliency 
With an uncanny ability to reconcile op- 
posing and contrasting positions in its 
own ranks, the party not only survived 
but came out on top.” Whether or not it 
can do so again is clearly the greatest 
test yet to face the party that until now 
has been virtually synonymous with gov 
ernment in Italy 
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The Stroh family has been minding its own 
business for more than 200 years. 





Ever since Johann Peter Stroh opened an inn and brewhouse in Kirn, 
Germany in the late 1700s, the Strohs have been personally involved in 
running the family business. A great brewery, like a great restaurant, does 
not run itself—because beer is a living thing that has to be looked after 
by someone who really cares about it. Today, of all the great breweries in 


America, ours is the only one that is still family- 9 A 
owned and family-run. The real beer lover will 
appreciate that. ——— 


THE STROH BREWERY COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN © 1976 
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BRITAIN 


Callaghan: Winning the Battle 


British Prime Minister James Cal- 
laghan’s Labor Cabinet is six weeks old, 
and “Sunny Jim” is still enjoying an ear- 
ly crest of popular approval. Some of that 
can be traced to his government's success 
in negotiating a second-phase pay in- 
crease limit with the country’s trade 
unions that is designed to halve Britain's 
critical inflation rate to about 6% by the 
end of next year. Another Callaghan as- 
set is his personal openness and ebul- 
lience. At his new official home at No. 10 
Downing Street, he tells visitors that he 
feels like a cardinal who has suddenly 
been named Pope: “God has given me 
the papacy. Now I propose to enjoy it.” 

Last week Callaghan discussed Brit- 
ain and the world as he sees it from his 
new vantage point with Time Inc. Editor 
in Chief Hedley Donovan, TIME Man- 
aging Editor Henry Anatole Grunwald 
and London Bureau Chief Herman Nick- 
el. Excerpts: 


THE ECONOMIC STRUGGLE. Just a 
year ago people were saying that this 
country was ungovernable. It was nev- 
er true. Trade unions have a great un- 
derstanding of the employers’ difficulties 
and the employers of what is possible 
for the unions. It is a great tribute that 
people are apparently willing to accept 
a genuine cut in their standard of living 
for the second year in succession. But 
the recent wage settlement is only one 
part of it; we've won the battle, but we 
haven't won the war. 

The trade figures are not going to 
improve very much, because import 
prices are going up quicker than export 
prices. But we've got a real prospect now 
in the export markets. One fortunate 
thing is that the American economy is 
now taking off again. 

Our internal budget deficit can be 
financed this year, but the crunch is go- 
ing to come next year when industry 
will be needing more resources for in- 
vestment, and that will come into com- 
petition with the government program 
We are restraining the increase in pub- 
lic spending, but I don’t want to destroy 
our growing sense of social cohesion by 
cutting into programs for education, 
health or pensions; so what we've got to 
go for is a fast rate of growth, mainly 
through exports. 

To be frank, we shall also have to 
look again next year at problems such 
as pay differentials, and industry tells 
me that middle managers are feeling 
they're not getting the rewards that they 
would get elsewhere. These problems 
built up during two years of rigid in- 
comes policy. In the long run, I would 
like to think that unions and employers 
would themselves work out a policy for 
pay and incomes so that the government 
need not step in, that each would rec- 
ognize what they can take out of the 
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eign Secretary in 1974], there was, in 
some quarters, a very strong anti-Amer- 
ican slant which I find distasteful. That, 
I think, has evaporated completely now 

We shall have the presidency of the 
Community, probably, on January | 
next year, and I have already strength- 
ened the foreign office team with a view 
to considering what Britain can do. But 
1 am not interested in gimmicks for gim- 


kitty. | think this common assent has 
been the great success of the German 
economy. 


THAT LOSER MENTALITY. What we 


need is notsomuchachangeineconom-_ micks’ sake. 
ic policy as changes in attitudes. This 
country has felt too long that it has been THE WEST AND AFRICA. I think 


on the losing side. Well, I think that a 
country which can be self-supporting in 
energy (as we shall be in 1980), a coun- 
try which has skilled scientific manpow- 
er and a technological base, a country 
that has a self-disciplined population 
—don’t tell me that this country can't 
succeed. Of course it can. We've got to 
give our people confidence that there is 
something on the other side of the hill 
and stop the loser mentality. 


Henry Kissinger has made America’s 
position absolutely clear and will have 
favorably affected the attitude of Africa 
to the U.S. For the US., that is not an 
unimportant consideration. Now the 
touchstone by which it will be judged, 
to a large extent, will be the repeal of 
the Byrd Amendment [permitting the 
US. to import chrome from Rhodesia]. 
The repeal of it is essential if you are to 
put your money where your mouth is. I 
do not wish to interfere in any way with 
the discretion of Congress, but as a 
friend of America, I would say most 
strongly that it would be in America’s 
long-term interest to do this. 


THE BRITISH AS EUROPEANS. I'm not 
lukewarm on Europe. But I'm lukewarm 
about some of the schemes that are pro- 
posed more for the sake of uniformity 
than unity, like whether only eviscerated 
chickens must be sold within all coun- 
tries. On the question of direct elections 
for a European Parliament, we have said 
we shall go on with it. But if Britain is 
to have only 36 members in the Euro- 
pean Assembly, which is the latest 
French proposal, stretched over the en- 
tire United Kingdom, you won’t get any 
personal link between the member and 
his constituents. I would sooner go on 
nominating them from our Parliament 
than have elections on that basis. 

It is this kind of practical consid- 
eration that gives us the reputation of 
being bad Europeans. We think we're 
just practical about these things. And, 
of course, when I first came in [as For- 


THE SPECIAL RELATIONSHIP. Of 
course it is special. I am not claiming a 
relationship with the U.S. that France 
or Germany do not have. But to me, 
the special relationship is that I sit down 
with an American and can discuss mat- 
ters from a common viewpoint. I think 
that’s one of the reasons Henry [Kis- 
singer] and I got on so well. He used to 
say to me that when he came to Lon- 
don he got a sort of world outlook as he 
did in Washington. That is bound to cre- 
ate a special relationship between us. 
America, thank God, is recovering its 
self-confidence. If America loses its self- 
confidence, then the Western world is 
in bad shape. 


THE NEW PRIME MINISTER JAMES CALLAGHAN AT NO. 10 DOWNING STREET 
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SCOTT AT PRESS CONFERENCE 
Bad news festers. 
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Thorpe: Casualty of a Cover-Up 


It was yet a fresh warning that for a 
politician, a cover-up, or even the ap- 
pearance of one, can prove more fatal 
than the original problem. Buried, bad 
news festers; promptly addressed, it may 
perhaps be cauterized and survived 

The example this time was Jeremy 
Thorpe, 47, for nine years leader of Brit- 
ain’s gadfly Liberal Party and at one 
time one of the most enterprising fig- 
ures on the British political scene, a 
bowler-hatted Etonian who would slog 
through department stores and cow pas- 
tures to greet voters and was a Fleet 
Street favorite. Yet for more than four 
months, Thorpe had been politically be- 
sieged because of allegations that he had 
been involved in a homosexual relation- 
ship in the early 1960s—a charge that, 
it gradually became clear, either Thorpe 
or some of his well-meaning but inept 
friends had been trying to suppress with 
cash payments since 1968 and, ultimate- 
ly, with lies. Last week, as key mem- 
bers of his own party began deserting 
him, Thorpe quit as party chief, main- 
taining his innocence and blaming the 
whole affair on a “sustained witch hunt’ 
against him 

Wild Allegation. Thorpe’s alleged 
homosexual affair first splashed across 
the headlines in January, when an un- 
employed model on trial for a social se- 
curity fraud, Norman Scott, 35, blurted 
out in court that he was “being hound- 
ed because of my sexual relationship to 
Jeremy Thorpe.” The Liberal leader im- 
mediately asserted that “there is no truth 
to Mr. Scott's wild allegation” but ad- 
mitted that he had known Scott more 
than a decade ago. Thorpe said he met 
Scott, then 19, when he was training 


horses for a landowner acquaintance of 


Thorpe’s. A year later, Thorpe and his 
family befriended the boy after he suf- 
fered a nervous breakdown. Yet Scott 
stuck by his story, later insisting that 
he thought he was “going to live with 
Thorpe and be cared for by him 

Stories about a Thorpe-Scott rela 
tionship had quietly circulated before 
and in 1971, with Scotland Yard's help 
they were privately investigated by Lib- 
eral Party elders. Scott was questioned 
about his accusations and collapsed un 
der cross-examination. The Liberal 
leaders then accepted Thorpe’s denial 
When Scott trumpeted his story this 
year, former Liberal Chief Whip Cyril 
Smith immediately pronounced it “lu 
dicrous.” But next day Thorpe’s cred- 
ibility suffered a major jolt when his 
longtime friend Peter Bessell, a former 
Liberal M.P. who moved to the US. in 
1974 following a financial scrape in Brit- 
ain, admitted that he had paid Scott a 
“retainer” of $15 to $30 every week or 
so from 1968 to 1970. Bessell insisted 
that he, not Thorpe, was the target of ex- 
tortion by Scott, explaining that Scott 
had learned of a liaison Bessell once had 
with a secretary. Nonetheless, Thorpe 


repeated a promise to his shaken com- 
rades to step down if the Scott matter be- 
came a serious embarrassment, and the 
Liberals—perhaps eying two important 
by-elections in March—voted their 
‘continued support.” 

he affair quieted down for a month 
Then, in early March, David Holmes, 
another Thorpe chum and former Lib- 
eral official, volunteered that he had 
paid Scott $7,000 just before Britain's 
Feb. 1974 general elections “without the 
knowledge” of Thorpe. Party Whip 
Smith, never a close ally of Thorpe’s, 
pointedly told a TV interviewer that he 
was “frightened by what may yet come 
out.” But Thorpe stood by his insistence 
that Scott's allegations were “pure 
moonshine.” 

Another brief calm ensued until two 
weeks ago, when Bessell, hounded by 
British reporters at his home in Cali- 
fornia, undermined most of the Thorpe 
defense. He admitted that his blackmail 
tale had been a “cover-up to pre- 
vent Scott from standing up in court and 
making statements about Jeremy. The 
whole idea was to make Scott shut his 
mouth.” 

Thorpe’s parliamentary colleagues 
were aghast. When one Liberal M.P 
publicly asked why Thorpe did not sue 
for libel if the charges were groundless, 
the party chiefs puzzling explanation 
was that since Scott had no money he 
had no hope of collecting damages. In 
a last attempt to prove the innocence of 
his relationship with Scott, Thorpe re- 
leased letters he had written to him in 
1961 and 1962. They failed to allay all 
doubts. One letter, for instance, was 
signed tenderly: “Yours affectionately 
Jeremy. I miss you.” The following day 
Thorpe wrote another letter, resigning 
his post as party leader 

Credibility Challenged. In the 
end, Thorpe had to go because, said the 
Guardian in a sympathetic editorial, his 
own colleagues had, “privately or pub 
licly, challenged his credibility.” Thorpe 
might possibly have saved himself had 
he immediately come clean on the whole 
business. Even if he had had no sexual 
relationship with Scott and knew noth- 
ing of the cash payments to the model 
he erred in not investigating and expos- 
ing his friends’ inept attempts to pro- 
tect him. His failure to do so gave the 
damaging impression that Thorpe was 
engaged in a cover-up—as he may have 
been 

Scott, to be sure, was not Thorpe’s 
only political problem. His electoral for- 
tunes peaked in the Feb. 1974 election 
when he lured enough discontented vot- 
ers from both Labor and the Tories to 
poll an impressive 20% of the vote and 
won, with just 14 seats in the Commons 
what looked like an ideal position on 
the pivot of power. But Thorpe decided 
against bringing the Liberals into gov- 
ernment for the first time in 44 years 
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‘New “York ‘Life announces 


GaAs 
Ora 
Changing 
Vortd. 


A new public service 
program to help young people 
choose useful, satisfying 
careers —in celebration of 
America’s Bicentennial. 


Life in today’s world is 
complex. Deciding on a career 
is difficult. And many young 
men and women do not know 
where to turn for help. 

We know of no more 

fitting way to honor America’s 
past on the occasion of its 
200th birthday than to look to 
the future and help young 
people find productive, 
rewarding roles 
inachanging world. 


To help the young become 
more aware of their potential 
and of the career opportunities 
open to them, we have pre- 
pared films, a series of 
booklets, a teaching aid, and 
other materials. We have 
sought the advice of educa- 
tional experts, and will offer 
the program to schools and 
community groups in the 
United States and Canada. 

New York Life has long 
had an active interest in 

‘areers for young people. 
With confidence both in the 
bright promise of the next 
century and in the ability of 
our youth, we believe this 
public service program is a 
fitting contribution to 
America’s Bicentennial. 

If you would like more 
information, write: “Careers; 
New York Life Insurance 
Company, 51 Madison Avenue, 
New York, New York 10010. 
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and turned down a Tory bid to join them 
in a coalition 

Since then, the Liberals have lost 
much of their brief mid-1970s’ flash and 
glitter, and another revival is not likely 
any time soon. Thorpe’s interim replace- 
ment as party leader is Jo Grimond, 62, 
a veteran Liberal warhorse who head- 
ed the party from 1956 to 1967. His stew- 
ardship will be brief: plagued by increas- 
ing deafness, he is willing to serve only 
until midsummer, when a new Liberal 
leader will be selected in a process that 
may be bitter and divisive and could fur- 
ther postpone the new dawn that dap- 
per Jeremy Thorpe once promised to 
bring the Liberals 
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Murder in Paris 


It was a few minutes before | p.m 
one day last week when the Bolivian 
Ambassador to France, Joaquim Zen- 
teno Anaya, 55, left his Paris embassy 
at 12 Avenue du Président Kennedy for 
lunch. Strolling along the right bank of 
the Seine toward his blue sedan, he failed 
to notice two men wearing sunglasses, 
who picked up stride behind him. Sud- 
denly, one of them, a husky six-footer 
in a beret, caught up. He pulled out a 
7.65-mm. pistol and fired three shots at 
point-blank range, hitting Zenteno in 
the head and back. As the killers ran 
away, the ambassador fell dead to the 
sidewalk 

Two hours later an anonymous 
spokesman telephoned a French news 
agency to claim the assassination for a 
group calling itself the Che Guevara In- 
ternational Brigade. The killing, he said, 
had been timed to approximate the an- 
niversary of the May 8, 1945 surrender 
of Hitler's forces in Europe because Zen- 
teno had supported Bolivia’s refusal to 
extradite Klaus Barbie, the former Ge- 
stapo chief of Lyon, on France’s request 
Furthermore, the caller added, the dap- 
per ambassador was marked for death 
because in 1967, as a Bolivian colonel, 
he had supervised the CIA-trained fore- 
es that tracked down and killed Fidel 
Castro’s roving revolutionary Che Gue- 
vara, a martyr in many versions of left- 
ist scripture. The gun used in the as- 
sassination, said the spokesman, was the 
same one used last October in Paris in 
an unsuccessful attempt on the life of a 
Spanish military attaché. French ballis- 
tics experts tentatively confirmed the 
claim 

Little Fear. French police had nev- 
er heard of the Guevara Brigade before, 
but then they have not been very dil- 
igent in keeping track of such things 
Until recently, operatives belonging to 
all manner of terrorist groups had wan- 
dered through Paris with little fear of 
trouble from Jes flics; the French gov- 
ernment had been trying to maintain 
friendly relations with all Arab coun- 
tries and their many, often violent, po- 
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litical factions and had hoped Paris 
would become a kind of fire-free zone 
that would be spared the terrorism trou- 
bling other European cities 

The policy obviously failed. Includ- 
ing the Zenteno shooting, in the past 18 
months there have been five assassina- 
tion attempts on Paris-based diplomats 
three of them successful. France is now 
cracking down on terrorists, but the task 
is likely to prove difficult. That much be- 
came clear when, two days after the 
Zenteno murder, Jacques Chaine, pres- 
ident of the Crédit Lyonnais, France's 
second largest bank, was shot and killed 
by a young French shipyard welder who 
then killed himself. Police said, howe, 
er, the two incidents were unrelated 


WEST GERMANY 


Disciple of Despair 


If Ulrike Meinhof had ever read Le- 
nin’s diatribes against “the tactics of de- 
spair’—meaning violent anarchism 
which he saw as the self-defeating ac- 
tions of “a petty bourgeois driven to fren- 
zy" —she gave little sign of it. As co-lead- 
er and theoretician of West Germany's 
notorious Baader-Meinhof gang of far- 
left terrorists, she and her henchmen 
blasted a gory path of bombings, bank 
robberies and shootouts that continued 
even after her capture in 1972. Last week 
Meinhof used desperation’s last resort 
against herself. Guards at Stuttgart’s 
Stammheim prison, where she, along 
with three fellow terrorists, had been 
confined for a year, found Meinhof 
hanging from her cell window, a make- 
shift rope of toweling around her neck 

The suicide was the latest turn in 
the longest, most sensational terrorist 


ANARCHIST MEINHOF AT 1972 ARREST 





THE WORLD 


trial that West Germany has known 
The daughter of a museum director and 
once a prominent left-wing journalist 
Meinhof, 41, already stood convicted of 
attempted murder in a 1970 prison raid 
that freed the gang’s other namesake 
Arsonist Andreas Baader, and began 
their paramilitary spree. One year ago 
she, Baader, now 33, and two other gang 
members—Jan-Carl Raspe, 31, and Gu- 
drun Ensslin, 33—went on trial for a 
list of charges that included five counts 
of murder and 54 of attempted murder 
Other Baader-Meinhof members are 
among 220 terrorists also in West Ger- 
man prisons, but the group clearly has 
some colleagues on the outside. Since the 
trial began, remnants of the gang still 
at large and fellow terrorists have 
bombed the West German embassy in 
Stockholm, killing two diplomats, shot 
it out with police in Cologne, murdered 
a West Berlin supreme court judge, and 
kidnaped a leading West Berlin politi- 
cian, whom they traded for the release 
of five Baader-Meinhof followers. 

Special Precautions. Meinhofs 
death brought more violence. Police 
armed with water cannons fought a 
pitched battle with 600 rampaging dem- 
onstrators in Frankfurt and quelled 
more rumbles in West Berlin, Munich 
and other cities. A West German sol- 
dier whose sympathy, police suspect, be- 
longed to the terrorists was critically in- 
jured when a bomb he was carrying 
exploded near the Munich studio of 
the American Forces Network. Other 
bombs went off in Paris and Rome. At 
week’s end authorities were taking spe- 
cial precautions to ensure that the dwin- 
dling number of young Germans who 
still follow Meinhof’s black flag of an- 
archy did not try to salute her burial in 
West Berlin with a bloody farewell 
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SOVIET UNION 


Those Georgia Rebels 


The sunny, Transcaucasian Repub- 
lic of Georgia might be described as the 
Sicily of the Soviet Union: a warm, wine- 
growing land whose 5 million, mostly 
dark-eyed inhabitants are known far 
and wide as clannish, passionate and 
shrewd. They are also notoriously un- 
concerned with the principles of social- 
ism where making money is concerned 
The Georgian penchant for private en- 
terprise has long troubled Moscow, and 
lately its concern has been increasing. 
Over the past few months, a series of 
fires and bombings have racked Tbilisi, 
the capital, and, usually in typical veiled 
fashion, Communist officials admit that 
the region’s entrepreneurs are fighting 
fiat with fire in resisting a 3-year 
crackdown on their ruble-rousing ways. 

The most recent incident occurred 
on April 12, when a bomb blew out win- 
dows in the building housing the Geor- 
gian Council of Ministers. Another ex- 
plosion at an aircraft factory last fall 
injured two guards. A fire gutted the 
city’s major children’s store on the eve 
of the 25th Communist Party Congress 
last February, and other arson attacks 
have damaged the opera house, two film 
studios, a sports complex and the lab- 
oratory of Tbilisi’s Agricultural Insti- 
tute. The incidents, complained the 
Georgian party's Central Committee, 
were the work of “carriers of the evils 
of the past, striving to express their dis- 
satisfaction in a most infamous fashion.” 

Blind Eye. The carriers seem to be 
resisting the broom-wielding adminis- 
tration of Eduard Shevardnadze, an aus- 
tere former police chief who was made 
regional party boss in 1972, when pri- 
vate corruption threatened to engulf the 
entire local Communist organization 
With officials turning a blind eye, prof- 
iteers had, among other things, been 
looting several large factories and sell- 
ing their products on the black market 
Capitalist-minded peasants had been 
loading flowers and produce aboard 
Aeroflot flights to Moscow, where they 
could be sold at large profit. 

Shevardnadze instituted a thorough- 
going purge; at one party meeting, the 
story goes, he asked his colleagues to 
vote with their left hands, then de- 
manded all the expensive foreign watch- 
es revealed on their raised arms. But 
Shevardnadze has not been able to curb 
all the wheeling and dealing in Geor- 
gia. Recently, Georgian Minister of 
Home Affairs Konstantin Ketiladze 
called for a “merciless fight’ against 
profiteers and warned that “readers 
should not be under the false impres- 
sion that the problem has been solved.” 
The Kremlin’s economic planners need 
no convincing: Georgia, where much 
of the people’s effort is devoted to non- 
official pursuits, is a chronic laggard 
among Soviet republics in the official 
rankings of labor productivity 
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RHODESIAN ARTILLERYMEN DURING DAILY WORKOUT IN SALISBURY 


RHODESIA 


Getting Ready for War 


While much of black Africa wel- 
comed Henry Kissinger’s forthright dec- 
larations of support during his visit to 
the continent, there were increasing 
signs last week that the Secretary's de- 
nunciations of Ian Smith's white minor- 
ity regime in Rhodesia had merely stiff- 
ened its resolve to settle the issue of 
majority rule on the battlefield. Said one 
Western diplomat in Nairobi of Kissin- 
ger’s ten-point program to pressure 
Smith into resolving the crisis: “Had it 
come six months earlier, it might have 
saved the day in southern Africa. But 
Kissinger is far too late. He calls for ne- 
gotiations when that stage has been 
passed and confrontation is already the 
order of the day.” 

To meet the growing guerrilla threat 
from black nationalists operating from 
across the Mozambique border, the 
Smith government has implemented do- 
mestic press censorship, announced the 
biggest military mobilization since the 
breakaway from Britain in 1965, and be- 
gun talking of an “offensive” strategy 
that suggests the possibility not only of 
civil war at home but also of air strikes 
against Mozambique. Said Lieut. Gen- 
eral Peter Walls, Smith's army com- 
mander: “We are switching from con- 
tain-and-hold to search-and-destroy, 
and adopting hot pursuit when neces- 
sary.” It was the Rhodesian bombing of 
a Mozambique village in February that 
led to the closing of the Mozambique 
border with Rhodesia and what Pres- 
ident Samora Machel at the time called 
a “state of war.” 

Under the mobilization order, 
20,000 reserves are now liable to call- 
up for indefinite periods of active duty 
Before, reserves had been subject to 


three or four call-ups a year, for a total 
of about four months. But now, said a 
Rhodesian official, “they'll stay in until 
they are stood down. It could be up to 
ten years.” Salisbury also extended the 
draft from twelve to 18 months for all 
whites in the 18-to-25 age group. Since 
most jobs of any importance are held 
by whites, the mobilization will put fur- 
ther strains on the Rhodesian economy 
and add to the balance of payments def- 
icit, which reached $220 million last 
year—the worst since 1965 

The measures will mean more hard- 
ship for Rhodesia’s blacks as well. Salis- 
bury recently forced 2,000 Africans to 
move from their tribal homes in the 
southeastern border area near the scene 
of a brazen Easter Sunday attack by 
guerrillas, who killed three South Af- 
rican tourists and derailed a freight 
train. Hundreds of other blacks have 
been awakened in the middle of the 
night by security police to be questioned 
or hauled off to detention 

Political Winds. Back home from 
his two-week African tour, Kissinger 
found the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee enthusiastic about his new 
African policy but skeptical of the Ad- 
ministration’s ability to make good on 
all his pledges—particularly the Secre- 
tary’s call for repeal of the Byrd amend- 
ment, which allows U:S. imports of Rho- 
desian chrome in violation of U.N 
sanctions. When pressed on the chrome 
issue, Kissinger did not seem to respond 
very forcefully, reinforcing some Sena- 
tors’ fears that the matter may simply 
be shelved to avoid its becoming a pos- 
sibly contentious campaign issue. New 
York’s Senator Jacob Javits urged Kis- 
singer to tell Ford “to stick to his guns 
on Africa and not be distracted by po- 
litical winds.” But at the moment, the 
Administration has no timetable for 
seeking Byrd amendment repeal 
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Newports 


Alive with pleasure summer 


B. Cover-up with Newport s 100% cotton 
beach/sleep knee-length shirt. $3.95 


A. Capture your summer pleasure on film with the 
Kodak Hawkeye pocket Instamatic” Camera Kit 
for only $10.95. (Comparable value $21.95.) 


C. Keep food and beverages 
cold in this Covey Swinger” 
insulated cooler for just $7.95. 


Newport § 


For each item you order, just enclose the purchase 
price PLUS 2 bottom flaps trom any NEWPORT package 


I certify | am over 21 years of age 


Please mail check or money order 
payable to: 


CAPTURE 
A Kodak Hawk ° 
nat etek NEWPORT'S 
Comore Kit Tnelud- F SUMMER 
ing wrist strap, 110 P.O. Box 9013 
cube and ‘extender B. Knee-length Ph ag Minnesota 
beach/sieep 
\ cover-up. TOTAL ORDER 
‘ Sala sizes 
; M (12-14) NAME____ 
C. “Swinger ethane ADDRESS 


insulated 


cooler by itso Ale 


Covey Citter avasiatie to pers0n6 over 21 years c 
only except where profebrted bcensed of taved Offer good unt! 


Cec 31 1076 oF whrie swoDly lasts Attow 4-8 weeks for sipping MENTHOL KINGS 
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That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to’ 









The story 
of this 
family is the story 
of America itself. 


& And soon it will be one of America’s most widely televised stories. For 
THE ADAMS CHRONICLES is being published in coordination with the highly 
publicized, lavishly produced PBS-TV series of the same title. Funded by the 
National Endowment for the Humanities, the Andrew W. Mellon Foundation, 
and the Atlantic Richfield Company, it promises to be one of the most success- 
ful PBS-TV presentations since Jacob Bronowski's The 
Ascent of Man. 
Like the series, THE ADAMS CHRONICLES tells the story 


z of two presidents of the United States, cabinet officers, 
journalists, a railroad magnate, an alcoholic and a suicide 

F — Adamses all. They are the people who lived and wrote 

2 THE ADAMS CHRONICLES. Drawn from their letters, diaries, 

and journals, this is an enthralling text-and-picture history 
: : of four generations of one of Amer- 

ica’s greatest families. Theirs is a family saga of vast 
PF | 


scope and power, portraying the extraordinary men ¥ « 
and women, the many children and in-laws whose tri- 

umphs and tragedies parallelled the ordeals and successes 

of our emerging nation. 
Beautifully illustrated and fascinating to read, THE L 





















ADAMS CHRONICLES combines close-up views 
of some remarkable human beings with 
a panoramic vision of the 
growth of the United 
States. It is the great 
American family 
saga for this 
bicentennial year. 













THE ADAMS 
CHRONICLES 


FOUR GENERATIONS OF GREATNESS 
by Jack Shepherd with an introduction 

by Daniel J. Boorstin ® With 69 pages of full- 
color illustrations plus 72 illustrations in black 
and white. $17.50 at all bookstores 


LITTLE, BROWN and COMPANY 


LISHERS 





Come with us back to 1789. For the first time we have a 
Constitution, a Supreme Court, a Cabinet. Congress sets forth 
a Bill of Rights. The French Revolution has just begun. 
President Washington is said to be living like a king... 


SPECIAL BICENTENNIAL ISSUE 


Last year, TIME brought out the first of its Bicentennial 
special issues — reporting the week of July 4, 1776. An 
instant sellout, it went on to become the most popular issue 
in TIME’s history. 

NowTIME has published a new Bicentennial special 
issue —-THE NEW NATION —uritten as though TIME’s 
reporters were on the scene the week of Sept. 26, 1789. That 
was the year we were putting together a new nation. The 
new Constitution became law. Our institutions and traditions 
were being invented from scratch. Just this week, the Bill 
of Rights was submitted to the states for approval. President 
Washington is being criticized for living too royally. (52 dozen 
bortles of fine wine for a recent dinner!) 





You'll find out what's become of Benedict Arnold, John 
Paul Jones, old pamphleteer Tom Paine, hear about the 
mutiny aboard the H.M.S. Bounty and much, much more. 

THE NEW NATION is certain to become a collector's 
item and a sellout at newsstands. Active TIME subscribers at 
the time of publication receive it as part of their reqular 
subscriptions. 

If you're nota subscriber, be sure to pick up your copy 
today wherever you buy magazines. Don't miss out on this 
important special issue of TIME 

For information on special bulk rates for schools and 
organizations, phone toll-free: 800-621-8200 (in Illinois 
800-972-8302). 


TIME'S NEW BICENTENNIAL ISSUE-ON SALE NOW 
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Because tests showed that a Ford Pirita Pony” ce 





In some ways, 
these small economy cars 


Ford Pinto PonyMPG.. 


$2,89 je 7 
In many ways, they're not. 


ee. 


got up tohighwayspeed’sooner,. 
Is faster,and passed quicker = 


‘up hil 
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For the first six weeks of 1976, some 
of the most comprehensive performance 
testing In Pinto hist TY Was CC nduc ted by 
Ford engineers and drivers, with all tests 
certified by the United Srates Auto 
Club—a well-known and respected inde 
pendent testing agency 

The tests included four of the leading 
small cars in America: Ford Pinto Pony, 
Datsun B-210, Toyota Corolla and 
Chevrolet Chevette. All with standard 
engines and manual transmissions 


Unbiased testing. 


Test after rest showed that Pinto Pony 
got up to highway speed of 55 miles per 
hour sooner, climbed hills better, and 
moved out and passed quicker than any 
of the other cars tested 

Part of the reason for this excellent 
performance is Pinto Pony’s bigger engine 


_ thananyof them.” 


A strong and economical 2.3 liter 4-cylin 
der with solid-state ignition 

Yer, with Pinto Pony, you don’t have 
to sacrifice economy for performance 


mpg mpg 
highway city 


EPA estimates/ Ford Pinto Pony MPG. 


But if you want even more muscle, 
you can get a Pinto with a 2.8 liter V-6. A 
choice Cheverte, Datsun B-210 and 
Toyora Cy 

You don't have to sacrifice great stan 
dard features either. Even with Pinto 
Pony’s low sticker price. Because every 


olla don't even offer you 


Pinto comes with the precision of rack 
ind pinton steering, the assurance of 
front disc brakes, wide-body design and 


more road-hugging weight 





y P 
You be the judge. 

When you compare Pinto Pony's 
price, mileage ratings, features and ser Ice 
(more than 5,600 Ford Dealers) against 
the leading small cars in America, it’s easy 
to see why Ford Pinto is the leading small 
car in America. (Based on cars with 
wheelbases under 100.) 





THE BEST SELLING SMALL CAR 
IN AMERICA. 


FORD PINTO 
FORD DIVISION C Sora ) 








Soccer Soars 


Larry Day was nervous. It was only 
a practice game. but Larry. who is 
twelve, knew that a tough contest 
loomed. Besides, nearly his entire fami- 
ly would be watching—Brother Mike 
taking pictures, Sister Judy and Mother 
Phyllis cheering and providing oranges 
to cool off the 82° day in Seattle, and Fa- 
ther Dale, who once coached the team 
offering encouragement 

A Little League ball game? No way 
No. 4, Larry Day, was off to help his 
Federal Way United Tornado team take 
on the Auburn Checkmates in a soccer 
match. Following Coach John Young’s 
instructions—"Make them run, then in 
the second half we'll break them open 
and score’—the Tornado won handily, 
4-0, as Larry turned his nervousness into 





JUNIOR PLAYERS IN SAN FRANCISCO 
A kick for all kinds of kids. 


sparkling, speedy play. Afler the game, 
it was home to watch the pro Seattle 
Sounders on TV. The only missing el- 
ement in the otherwise perfect day 
Grandma Irene, 78, was off in Portland 
Ore., unable to use all her persuasive 
powers to move people out of her view of 
the field as she has been known to do 
On every level—junior (ages 6 to 
19), college and pro—soccer is attracting 
thousands of families like the Days. In 
1964 the American Youth Soccer Orga- 
nization started in Torrance, Calif., with 
100 boys and nine teams. Today the as- 
sociation has 4,100 teams in 14 states 
and 62,000 kids, including 15,000 girls, 
booting the checkered, leather balls 
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The U.S. Soccer Feder- 


across the turf. 
auion estimates that more than half a 


million youngsters play organized soccer 
and projects 3 million by 1980 

Why have the kids gone bonkers 
over soccer? Mainly because more of 
them can play it. The most appealing 
part of the game is its simplicity. In At- 
lanta, where there are 8,000 junior play- 
ers, Y.M.C.A. Soccer League Coordinator 
Barry Christiansen explains: “Anybody 
can kick a ball. The kid doesn’t have to 
be a certain size like football or basket- 
ball players.” Other attractions are that 
kids need little equipment and are rare- 
ly badgered by overzealous parent- 
coaches. As in the pro leagues, no time- 
outs are allowed; once the game begins 
the players are virtually on their own 

Youth acceptance of soccer has be- 
gun to make itself felt at colleges. At 
the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Soccer Coach Nuri Erturk 
gets at least 200 letters a year from 
students looking for soccer schol- 
arships. While many of the better 
college teams are still stocked with 
foreign players, things are chang- 
ing. Nine years ago, the U.C.L.A 
team had 32 players from 22 coun- 
tries. Now 75 per cent of the squad 
is American. One thing keeping 
more US. players off the top 
teams is that they generally lack 
the finesse of the foreigners 

The game is also on the verge 
of becoming a successful commer 
cial venture. The North American 
Soccer League, just eight years 
old, already has 20 teams playing 
in four divisions and plans to add 
four more next year. Though 
many teams are still losing mon- 
ey, their owners are far from bail- 
ing out. Two years ago the L.A 
Aztecs were on the block for 
$150,000; now they are worth an 
even million, but the owners have 
rejected the bid. One of them, Pop 
Star-Soccer Freak Elton John, 
has brought George Best, onetime 
star forward for Manchester Unit- 
ed, over from England to attract 
the local crowds. The biggest 
league-round draw is the New York 
Cosmos’ legendary Pelé. Average atten- 
dance in the league in its first four weeks 
is roughly 10,000. And that should be 
boosted when League Commissioner 
Phil Woosnam signs a two-year deal 
with CBS to broadcast at least 15 games 

Future Stars. Regardless of the net- 
work deal, the pro league can count on 
growth, with American youngsters of- 
fering a pool of future talent. Some day 
perhaps, young women may play pro- 
fessionally. According to one Atlanta 
coach, “Girls have a better sense of po- 
sition on the field and don’t bunch up 
as the boys do.” More likely, however, 
is that in a decade, Larry Day will be 
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joining the pros. After watching him last 
season, Seattle Sounder Defender Dave 
D'Errico marveled, “The only way you 
can stop him is to trip him.” As far as 
Larry is concerned, his course is set. Says 
he: “I'd like to go to England to play in 
the off-season.” 


First-Rate, Second Best 


“Second best” is the highest acco- 
lade the American Basketball Associ- 
ation has managed to earn in its nine- 
year struggle to gain equality with the 
National Basketball Association. None- 
theless, the caliber of performance in the 
A.B.A. championship play-off series 
that ended last week between the New 
York Nets and the Denver Nuggets was 
as good as anything the N.B.A. has ever 
produced. Forward Julius (“Dr. J") Er- 
ving of the Nets came on like a bionic 
man; he averaged 38 points a game and 
led both teams in rebounds, steals, as- 
sists and shots blocked. The Nuggets 
in the finals for the first time, countered 
with a harmonious passing attack and 
aggressive defense to stop the Nets twice 
before finally losing to the two-time 
A.B.A. champs in the sixth game 

The 1976 A.B.A. championship se 
ries might well have been its last. The 
problem is money. The competition be- 
tween the A.B.A. and the N.B.A. for tal- 
ent has raised the average player's sal- 
ary into the $100,000 range—far above 
what gate receipts justify. Because, in 
part, the A.B.A. operates in smaller cit 
ies and has no national TV contract, four 
of the ten teams have folded in the past 
seven months. Right now the most re- 
alistic hope is a merger with the 18-team 
N.B.A., which would eliminate infla 
tionary bidding for players. A.B.A 
Commissioner Dave DeBusschere has 
already submitted a memorandum of 
proposed terms to Larry O'Brien, his 
N.B.A. counterpart. O’Brien is expected 
to respond next month 


JULIUS ERVING CARRIES THE NETS 











“Tl be off radio for a while, but there 
is nothing in the rumor that I am re- 
tiring. Nothing.” So saying, Lowell 
Thomas, 84, informed listeners that he 
was delivering his last regular broadcast 
for CBS radio. Since he launched the 
country’s first network news show in 
1930, his mellow baritone “Good eve- 
ning, everybody” and sonorous “So long 
until tomorrow” reached a cumulative 
audience once estimated at more than 
100 billion. When not at the mike, he 
found time to write more than 50 books 
and build a communications corpora- 
tion—Capital Cities—that controls a 
coast-to-coast string of radio and TV sta- 
tions, several newspapers and Fairchild 
Publications, Inc. Apart from mention- 
ing a brief skiing vacation and contin- 
uing work on his TV series, Lowell 
Thomas Remembers, the unretiring 
newsman refused to comment on his fu- 
ture. The reason: “People hear what 
you're planning and steal your ideas.” 

. 

When the band failed to begin Hap- 
py Birthday to You on cue, a nervous 
p.r. man standing too close to the mi- 
crophone grumbled, “Why the hell 
aren't they playing?” Apart from that 


minor gaffe, the world premiére of 


That's Entertainment, Part 2, and an ac- 
companying 77th birthday party for 
Dancer Fred Astaire came off without a 
missed step. The film, which like Part | 
is a patchwork of old MGM movie clips, 
made its debut at Manhattan's Ziegfeld 
Theater with the help of a chorus line 


HOOFERS ASTAIRE & KELLY ACT UP AT A BIRTHDAY PARTY 


of venerable hoofers (Donald O'Connor, 
50, Cyd Charisse, 53, and Marge Cham- 
pion, 52), one retired Tarzan (Johnny 
Weissmuller, 71) and a true MGM gold 
en-ager, Cary Grant, 72. But the stars of 
the evening were the narrators of the 
film: Actor-Dancer Gene Kelly, 63, and 
Astaire, who later adjourned to a lavish 
postscreening birthday party to which 
900 had been invited. The festivities 
were vintage Hollywood hoopla, and the 
old footwork flash was in his milieu. Said 
Astaire: “At Metro we got used to it 
oo 

That big one with the moustache is 
Ben Davidson, former defensive end with 
the Oakland Raiders and bit-part actor 
(clothed, in the porn classic Behind the 
Green Door). The little one he’s holding 
is Jim Bouton, the ex-New York Yan- 
kee pitcher who threw curves at the 
baseball establishment with Ball Four 
his 1970 book about drinking, dallying 
and other big-league peccadilloes. The 
two are preparing a fall TV series (ti- 
tled Ball Four) in which Bouton por- 
trays a so-so relief pitcher and David- 
son plays a catcher named Rhino. How 
did a 6-ft. 7-in., 275-Ib. ex—football star 
get a job in a comedy series about base- 
ball? “He came in to audition and said 
he wanted the part. We didn’t 
have the courage to say no,” 


On the streets of Rome, she rides in 
a chauffeured limousine. But on TV 
commercials in Japan these days, Ac- 
tress Sophia Loren travels more breezily 
—on a Honda motorbike. “We needed 
a softer image to promote the idea that 
bikes like ours are for ladies also,” says 
a Honda spokesman, explaining why 
Loren, 41, was hired as Honda’s first for- 
eign huckstress. Sophia, who spent five 
days putt-putting for the cameras out 
side her Italian villa, now joins some 
other well-known Westerners who ad- 
vertise wares on the Japanese tube 
Among them: Actors Charles Bronson 
(men’s cosmetics), Orson Welles (whis- 
ky) and Peter Falk (clothes). Her own 
work as motorbike saleswoman will earn 
Loren $200,000 a year—surely enough 
to keep her chauffeured 
2 
“The ladies who take pen in hand 
are not irresistibly attracted by the blue 
of my eyes,” confessed Oil Tycoon Jean 
Paul Getty, who, after five wives, still re- 
ceives marriage proposals by mail. “The 
magnetism I exert is of another color 
green, the hue of my _ purported 
wealth.” Small wonder. Getty, 83, in an 
introduction to his forthcoming autobi- 
ography, As J See It, estimates his net 


BOUTON & DAVIDSON SHARE THEIR UPLIFTING ACT 


claims Bouton. And how is Da pee 5) Ss 


vidson’s acting? “Terrific,” JYCOTT 


says Jim. Then he adds: “I try RAPES figs 


to get along with people who 
can lift me off the ground.” 
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SALESWOMAN LOREN WHEELS INTO JAPAN 


GETTY READIES HIS LAST GIVEAWAY 


worth at well over $1 billion and that of 
his family at “about twice again as 
much.” J.P. disclosed that to avoid the 
sort of inheritance scramble that fol- 
lowed the death of Fellow Billionaire 
Howard Hughes, he “long ago” drafted 
a will consigning the bulk of his riches 
to charity. “I suffer no guilt complexes 
or conscience pangs about my wealth,’ 
added Getty. “The Lord may have been 
disproportionate, but that is how He—or 
nature, if you like—operates,” 
o 

Her acting career began with a stint 
as TV’s Chiquita Banana lady. The next 
time Barbara Carrera is seen peeling 
anything, however, it will be the clothes 
off her back in a new sci-fi epic titled 
Embryo. “1 had a lot of qualms about 
it,” she says of her nude scene with Co- 
Star Rock Hudson, a physician-research- 
er who cultivates Barbara from birth, 
so to speak, in his basement laboratory 
In her role, the Nicaraguan-born actress 
grows quickly into the good doctor's 
lovemate, then a dope addict and final- 
ly a 120-year-old hag. Though she bares 
all in the movie, the actress is far from 
revealing about her age. “I've lied about 
it so long, I'd just like to keep it that 
way,” she says. It is not 120 

. 

No cuffs, please—at least not on the 
suit being tailored for Hollywood's new- 
est screen giant. He is, after all, a 40-ft 
mechanical gorilla named King Kong, 








A TECHNICIAN MONKEYS WITH KING KONG'S STAND-IN 


and after months of appalling technical 
problems, he is almost out of the woods 
and onto the sets of Producer Dino De 
Laurentiis’ monster movie. While the $3 
million Kong endured some final tin- 
kering on his hydraulic hands last week 
workers began fitting his horsehair cov- 
ering onto a wood-and-Styrofoam stand- 
in. Once the suit is transferred to the 
star, the unnaked ape will team up with 
Actors Jeff Bridges and Jessica Lange 
for the storied chase through Manhattan 
streets and a climb to the 110th floor of 
New York’s World Trade Center. Be 
cause the cost of King Kong has esca- 
lated from $13 million to $22 million, 
De Laurentiis has already scheduled a 
sequel: King Kong in Africa. Who could 
afford to tell a $3 million leading man 
that he’s through? 
oa 

Since the Marines rescued his ship 
and 39-man crew from Cambodian gun- 
boats a year ago, Mayaguez Captain 
Charles Miller has had rough sailing 
Though President Ford feted him as a 
hero after his release, Miller has been 
sued by some Mayaguez crew members 
who charge that he endangered their 
lives. Then last month his ship was fined 
$3,000 for spilling bunker fuel into Hong 
Kong harbor. Last week, as the first an- 
niversary of his capture neared, Miller 
63, had the Mayaguez headed for the 
Cambodian area once again. Just before 
he sailed from Bangkok, a terse cable 
from the U.S. State Department arrived 
Citing the recent firing by shore bat- 
teries at an Italian freighter, the cable 
ordered Miller to stay 65 miles off Cam- 
bodia’s mainland. “The way things are 
going,” lamented Miller, “I ought to buy 
a farm and retire.” 


CARRERA PLAYS A TEST-TUBE BABY WORTH STUDY IN EMBRYO 41 











NEW AND OLD BUILDINGS ON NEW YORK CITY'S ROOSEVELT ISLAND 


The Little Apple 


Paris has its glittering Ile de la Cite 
on the Seine, Budapest its merry Mar- 
garet Island on the Danube. New York 
City also has an island in the stream 
that may someday be an equally stim- 
ulating place to live or visit. Known 
as Roosevelt Island (for F.D.R.), the 
2.5-mile-long sliver of granite in the 
East River—formerly Welfare Island 

served as a malodorous dumping 
ground for the wicked, the incurable and 
the insane. Today the islet is a burgeon- 
ing new community, only 300 yds. from 
Manhattan but psychologically light- 
years distant. This week convenience 
and mystique came together with the 
opening of a $6 million aerial tramway 

the first ever used for urban transit in 
the U.S.—that can waft 1,500 passengers 
an hour across the water 

Illustrious Prisoners. Manhattan's 
Other Island—it might be called the Lit- 
tle Apple—was planned as a green and 
spacious community that would com- 
bine insular serenity, small-town secu- 
rity and Manhattan-on-the-rock sophis- 
tication. Its appeal is mostly to young 
families who might otherwise head for 
the suburbs. Cars are banned from its 
winding Main Street (though electric 
minibuses run around the clock). Dogs 
are verboten. Old trees have been spared 
eyesores torn down, and landmark 
buildings preserved—including the old- 
est wooden farmhouse in New York 
County, an octagonal tower that drew 
Charles Dickens’ admiration, a light- 
house and a Victorian chapel that has 
become a community center. An infa- 
mous old prison has long since been de- 
molished, leaving only the legends of its 
two most illustrious occupants: “Boss” 
Tweed, who served time in 1874 after 
mulcting the city of $200 million; and 
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Mae West, who was gilded-caged for ov- 
eracting in a 1927 play called—what 
else?—Sex. The new buildings are gen- 
erously interlaced with parks and served 
by an imaginatively planned school 
There is an abundance of recreational 
facilities 

The attractive development of Roo- 
sevelt Island, largely along the re- 
strained, human lines laid down by Ar- 
chitect Philip Johnson, has been all the 
more remarkable, considering the astro- 
nomical value of its real estate; its 147 
acres are worth up to $1 billion. To 
forestall rapacious commercial exploi- 
tation, New York State’s Urban Devel- 
opment Corporation in 1969 leased the 
island from the city for 99 years and 
has spent $180 million on it. But de- 
velopment has been crimped by money 
shortages—and, until this week, by the 
fact that the only means of access was 
by a backdoor, time-consuming route 
across a bridge from Queens. Only 2,148 
of the planned 5,000 apartments have 
been built; a town center, office build- 
ing and hotel have been indefinitely 
postponed 

Still, Roosevelt Island already boasts 
400 families, a delicatessen, a stationery 
store and bank, and leases have been 
signed for a restaurant, a liquor store 
and a laundry. In keeping with the orig- 
inal vision of a classless, integrated, ec- 
umenical community, the four apart- 
ment buildings now standing range from 
federally assisted low-income housing 
(at $421 for a four-bedroom apartment), 
to middle- and higher middle-income 
accommodations (from a $297 studio to 
an $887 three-bedroom duplex) to co- 
ops that are comparably priced with 
East Side Manhattan apartments 

The pioneering residents are de- 
lighted with their tranquil, crime-free 
existence but are concerned about the 





AERIAL TRAMWAY CROSSING EAST RIVER 


changes that the tramway and a sub- 
way connection—planned for 1984 
will bring. Chief Planner Diane Por- 
ter, 34, a savvy urbanologist who has 
worked on the island since 1971. has no 
such fears. “We are not just renting 
apartments,” she says, “we are renting 
a whole life-style. It's a very small town, 
and you have to like people to live here 
It's not the cold, anonymous place peo- 
ple think New York is.” Meaning that 
no man who lives on one is an island 
even in New York City 
oe . = 

Roosevelt Island's aerial tramway 
will operate from 6 a.m. to 2 a.m. daily 
with departures every five minutes at rush 
hours. Last week Senior Writer Michael 
Demarest made a round-trip crossing on 
one of the two red cable cars. His report 


Cabin Two began its stately ascent 
noiselessly and almost imperceptibly 
The 18,300-lb. C-2 reached a top speed 
of 16.3 m.p.h. and a peak altitude of 250 
fl.—providing a spectacular view of the 
Manhattan skyline. We touched down 
on R.L. after a flight of 3,134 ft. and 3% 
min. Each of the Swiss-built cars car- 
ries up to 125 straphangers, at 50¢ a 
head. In case of a power failure, a huge 
diesel auxiliary drive system on the is- 
land can be put into action within five 
minutes, says the island’s chief engineer, 
David Ozerkis. If the tram’s driving 
mechanism breaks down, a red steel 
cage can be run out from the island to 
disembark stranded passengers 

Wind speeds are constantly checked; 
service is stopped if gusts reach 45 m.p.h 
On C-2’s return trip, winds caused the 
tram to tilt 1° to starboard, according to 
the onboard inclinometer. “Not feeling 
seasick?” asked Engineer Ozerkis. “Or 
airsick?” If we had said yes, he would 
doubtless have passed out Tramamine. 
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SEAGRAM'S CROWN ROYAL. BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY. 
80 PROOF. SEAGRAM DISTILLERS CO., WLY., WY. 


Dont just say bon voyage. Guarantee it. 
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Which of these sports do you go for? Enter that sweepstakes. Or, if 
you can't decide where the grass looks greener, enter all five. Each first 
prize, described below, includes $1,000 spending money with travel and 
accommodations first class all the way. And each sweepstakes also has 
a second prize of $1,000 and a third prize of $500. 

LThe Tennistakes offers a week-long trip for two to your choice of one 
of four Laver-Emerson Tennis Resorts. You can pick the time and climate 
to pick up tips on tennis from the greatest names in the game. 

2.The Racingstakes takes two to the Derby. Not the one in Kentucky, but 
to its forerunner in England at Epsom Downs. This trip includes airfare to 
London, a week at the Savoy Hotel, theatre and Derby tickets and gives 
you a rental car (British racing green, of course) to take you to the races. 

3. The Superstakes is a trip for two to the Super Bowl, coming up Janu- 
ary 9th at the Rose Bowl, in Pasadena, with a week's stay at a Beverly 
Hills luxury hotel, and includes a side trip for a night in Las Vegas. 

4The Golfstakes takes two to the Del Monte Lodge at Pebble Beach, 
with a room overlooking the 18th hole and Carmel Bay. It includes the 
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That Cigarette Smoking |s Dangerous to Your Health. 
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Shown with optional bumper pr section group, vinyl roof and WSW tires 


Any car that expects to be around tomorrow 
better be as intelligently engineered 
as Monarch is today. 


Yet, for its moderate price, Monarch offers the com- 
forts and luxuries of a much larger car. And the smooth ride 


That's why in engineering you've come to expect from Lincoln-Mercury’s specialists. 
Someday all car makers might wake up and start engi- 
neering cars as intelligently. But why wait for them when you 


can drive a Monarch now. 


Y With energy, ecology and economy growing more 
important every day, the most significant luxury any 





car can offer is efficient design. 
Monarch we trimmed away Xcess bulk and overhang 
Monarch is over a foot shorter than most mid-size cars, but 
with just about as much headroom and legroom. 


®@ Fully independent front suspension with link solid-state ignition for quick starts. To add power — equipment. ¢ alifornia ratings lower 


type stabilizer bar to help prevent excessive lean without adding excessive weight a thin wall cast gy ” 
: . Seats offer deep-cushioned comfort (up to 6 

when cornering. Hotchkiss rear suspension and iron V-8 is available ' 
‘i thick) engineered with firm support Irom a flex 


staggered shock absorbers for ex lent traction . 
BES aie ee ® Doors are actually double-p: ineled sturdy box ible grid of steel springs. For added luxury you can 
Specially also order fully adjustable reclining bucket seals 
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uard rails hidden inside 


B® Steel-belted radials are standard as are front units with steel gu 
disc brakes. A sophisticated 4 wheel disc brake designed canted hinges give rear doors an extta gy Body construction is fully unitize 4 steel. For 
OM const cuiol J 4 ized stce 








hydraulic power assist system Is also available wide opening for easy entry CE : es 2 
strength and safety, roof and pillars are re inforced 
@ Energy absorbing stecring mechanism with flex © Over 100 pounds of insulation help give to withstand over 5,000 pounds pressure Rubber 
coupling to dampen road vibrations, and parallel Monarch the quiet riding comfort you expec t from insulators are generously employed to abs« rb 
linkage for precise control. An all-weather steer Lincoln-Mercury. 25.9 sq. ft. of glass in the four noise and vibration 
ing gear lubricant that never needs changing under door Monarch provides exc ellent visibility B instr ntation is clustered for easy reading 
normal conditions BD 19.2 gallon gas tank. F PA mileage estimates 24 A few of the lable options: tilt-steenng wheel 
stereo. air conditioning, quartz 








© Fully synchronized standard transmussion engi mpg highway, 18 mpg city with 250 CID engine, AM/FM 4-spea 
neered to minimize gear noise Also available, auto- manual transmussion Your actual mileage may crystal digital clock, speed control, sun rool 

3 ‘ ssion that allows Ist ¢ 2nd gear ary depending : » of ¢ ig yor 
matic transmission that allows Ist and 2nd gea vary depending on the type of driving yc udo yOUr Buy or lease a Monarch today 
driving habits, your car's condition and optional . 


manual shift for greater cc ntrol on steep hills, snow ‘ 





and ice 
7 i 
@ All engines come with easy-to-maintain hy ; 
draulic valve lifters (irstead of mechanical) and 
| 
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sacee 53.3" 
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Cooking Cancers 


Cancer specialists have been attack- 
ing the killer disease with an ever wid- 
ening variety of treatments. These in- 
clude traditional surgery. X rays, drugs 
and radioactive elements—or combina- 
tions of them. This week doctors at 
Brooklyn’s Veterans Administration 
Hospital reported initial success with a 
new weapon in the anticancer arsenal 
high-frequency radio waves. By using 
the waves to heat cancerous tissue, they 





LeVEEN TREATS PATIENT 
New weapon in the arsenal. 


said, they had destroyed or shrunk ma- 
lignant tumors in 21 cancer patients 

Writing in J4Ma. the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, Dr. Har- 
ry H. LeVeen and his colleagues ex- 
plained that their experiments depend- 
ed on a significant difference between 
ordinary tissue and tumors. Because 
most tumors lack a fully developed net- 
work of blood vessels, blood flows much 
more sluggishly through them than 
through normal lissue, and heat is not 
so quickly transported out. Thus tumors 
are far more susceptible to heat. At high 
enough temperatures, the malignant 
cells are killed. 

For his experiments, LeVeen, a sur- 
geon who also teaches at Brooklyn's 
Downstate Medical Center, employed 
radio-frequency generators that operat- 
ed at 13.56 megahertz, in the frequency 
range used by short-wave broadcasters. 
The signals were sent into the body by 
electrodes or other devices attached di- 
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rectly to the skin immediately above the 
tumors. The doses, lasting up to 30 min- 
utes, never exceeded 25 watts—the 
power drawn by a small light bulb—per 
square inch. The lightly sedated patients 
generally felt no pain and did not suffer 
serious damage to skin or other tissue 
Nonetheless, the radiation was strong 
enough to raise the temperature of the 
tumors ten to 20 degrees above the sur- 
rounding tissue. 

In six cases of lung cancer, the treat- 
ments produced extensive destruction of 


rors) Malignant cells and noticeably 


improved the condition of the pa- 
tients; four of them are still alive 
In one cancer victim with an ab- 
dominal tumor six inches in di- 
ameter, the growth was shrunk to 
only 1% inches; five months after 
it was removed, there was no de- 
tectable regrowth. One of the most 
impressive cases involved a pa- 
tient with a cancerous kidney. Ex- 
cept for a small portion that had 
apparently been missed by the ra- 
dio field, the entire tumor was 
destroyed 

LeVeen and his colleagues are 
understandably excited by their 
technique. In conjunction with 
other treatments like immuno- 
therapy (TIME cover, March 19, 
1973), it could provide a prom- 
ising new weapon against sub- 
stantial-sized tumors; it would not 
be effective against leukemia and 
other cancers involving widely 
dispersed malignancies. LeVeen 
also agrees with the authors of 
an accompanying editorial in 
JAMA, Drs. Joan M. Bull and Paul 
B. Chretien of the National Can- 
cer Institute, who urge additional 
tests on patients—with special at- 
tention directed toward any ad- 
verse side effects—before wide- 
scale application of heat therapy in 
cancer treatment. Such trials are now 
being planned at several VA hospitals 


The Methadone Mess 


Thousands of heroin addicts have 
kicked the habit with the help of the syn- 
thetic drug methadone. But lately meth- 
adone clinics in major U:S. cities have 
become centers of increasing controver- 
sy. Last week critics of the methadone 
program got some unexpected support. 
It came from the same doctors who did 
more than anyone else to create the mas- 
sive U.S. methadone program, which is 
currently treating some 80,000 addicts 
In a special report to J4MA, Drs. Vin- 
cent P. Dole and Marie Nyswander of 
Rockefeller University acknowledge 
that the methadone program, however 
sound in theory, has failed abysmally 
in practice. 

The husband-wife team’s bleak as- 
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sessment came ten years after the orig- 
inal, optimistic report on their own pi- 
oneering experiments, which showed 
methadone could satisfy an addict's 
craving for heroin without causing its 
dazelike highs or hellish lows and helped 
inspire the nationwide methadone pro- 
gram. Blaming its failure directly on the 
Government, they complain bitterly of 
many “politically inspired controls.” 
Relegated to jammed clinics, addicts are 
often processed on a “take-it-or-leave- 
it basis”; little or no effort is made to pro- 
vide the supportive counseling or job 
help that made the original Dole-Nys- 
wander experiments at Manhattan's 
Beth Israel Medical Center and Rocke- 
feller University so successful. Even 
when treatment shows promise of work- 
ing, Dole and Nyswander say, Govern- 
ment inspectors exert such strong pres- 
sure to get addicts off methadone that 
many are soon back on heroin—or buy- 
ing black market methadone (at about 
$15 a dose). 

Many addicts themselves are fed up 
with the programs, Dole and Nyswan- 
der contend, largely because of the ri- 
gidity of the bureaucratic rules and the 
indifference and sometimes contempt of 
clinic staffs. The result: “The great ma- 
jority of heroin addicts remain on the 
streets, and the programs have lost their 
ability to attract them to treatment.” 

Sound Idea. Dole, a specialist in 
metabolic medicine, and Nyswander, 
a psychiatrist, are still convinced that 
properly supervised methadone treat- 
ment is an eminently sound idea. But 
they admit there has been a “nearly 
universal reaction against the concept 
of substituting one laddictive] drug for 
another.” There is further opposition 
in cities from neighborhood groups com- 
plaining that the methadone clinics 
bring an influx of dangerous addicts. 
The program has also been tarnished 
by disclosures that some clinic operators 
and physicians have collected scandal- 
ously high Medicaid fees for doing lit- 
tle more than giving addicts a daily 
dose of methadone mixed with fruit 
juice (actual cost: 20¢). 

Dole and Nyswander suggest that 
the clinics could be salvaged if bureau- 
cratic controls were lifted. But other ex- 
perts argue that the controls have been 
far too lax. Dr. Robert L. DuPont, di- 
rector of the National Institute on Drug 
Abuse, notes that there were at least 800 
methadone-related deaths last year in- 
volving “street” methadone—a fact the 
authors ignored. Thus there may be in- 
creasing clamor for other ways of deal- 
ing with the nation’s estimated half a 
million heroin addicts. Among them: a 
new crackdown on dealers and “cold- 
turkey” detoxification of addicts—a 
tough but effective tactic (TIME, June 
19, 1972) that practically wiped out her- 
oin addiction in Japan. 
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COVER STORY 


A Church 


“LT hope | die soon so that I can die a Catholi¢ 
—Elderly woman parishioner of 
St. Thomas Aquinas Church, Ames, lowa 





Roman Catholic. The words are redolent of rich and solemn 
rituals chanted amid clouds of incense in an ancient tongue. Many 
American Catholics over 30 remember living in that history-heavy 
church as if living in a spiritual fortress—comforting at times, in- 
hibiting and even terrifying at others. But it was a safe and ordered 
universe, with eternal guarantees for those who lived by its rules 

That fortress has crumbled. Before the Second Vatican Council 
in 1962, the U.S. Catholic Church had seemed, at least to outsiders, 
to be a monolith of faith, not only the church’s richest province but, 
arguably, its most pious. When the council ended in 1965, American 
Catholicism had been swept by a turbulent new mood, a mood of 
opened windows, tumbled walls, broken chains. It became a painful 
experience for many, and over the next decade the casualties were 
heavy: nuns leaving their convents, priests their ministries, lay Cath- 
olics simply walking away from worship and belief. 

The American Catholic Church in 1976—by far the largest U.S 
denomination, with nearly 49 million members—is a less tumultuous 
church, its attrition slowed. But it is still a questing and divided 
church, troubled by colliding purposes and visions. An increasing 
number of lay people (themselves split on such issues as social ac- 
tion and piety, tradition and change) call themselves Catholic but 
are resentful of the church's authority over their private lives. Bish- 
ops differ markedly on the nature of their role and in the exercise of 
their power. Priests, nuns and brothers are now on one side, now the 
other 

The great gap between church teaching and practice troubles 
Cincinnati’s Archbishop Joseph L. Bernardin, president of the U.S 
Bishops’ Conference. Said Bernardin in an interview in U.S. Cath- 
olic: “So many consider themselves good Catholics, even though 
their beliefs and practices seem to conflict with the official teaching 
in the church. This is almost a new concept of what it means to be 
a Catholic today.” 

Nowhere is the division more spectacular than on the issue of 
birth control. In 1968 Pope Paul VI issued his encyclical Humanae 
vitae, explicitly telling Catholics they were forbidden to use artificial 
methods of contraception, In 1974 a study of American Catholics 
showed that fully 83% did not accept such teaching. Moreover, 
attendance at weekly Mass dropped from 71% in 1963 to 50% in 
1974; monthly confession, from 38% to 17% 

Those figures—and a theory to explain them—appeared this 
spring in a new book called Catholic Schools in a Declining Church 
(TIME, April 5) by Priest-Sociologist Andrew Greeley and his col- 
leagues at Chicago’s National Opinion Research Center, William C 
McCready and Kathleen McCourt. Their conclusion: Humanae vitae 
created a massive crisis of authority in the church. An ethical man- 
date from the Pope, promulgated by his bishops, was quietly—if not 
without some qualms of conscience—rejected by Catholic families 
In turn, there were empty pews in church, no more lines at the con- 
fessional. 

The Greeley theory has been sharply questioned by some other 
scholars, by churchmen, and by people who cannot forget that Gree- 
ley is also a sharp-penned journalist. But many Catholics agree that 
Humanae vitae was, at the very least, a blow that shattered rising 
expectations for change. The Second Vatican Council had signaled 
to Catholics that they might have more freedom than they once 
thought. The crucial Declaration on Religious Freedom (largely the 
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Divide 


work of American Jesuit John Courtney Murray) stated that re 
ligious liberty was a human right—an admission the church had 
never before made. It was by no means intended to give Catholics 
carte blanche to disagree with their church, but with Humanae vitae 
they did 

There is of course plenty of other evidence—and there are other 
theories—about decline and division in the church. The annual 
Official Catholic Directories have been carrying the statistics of 
decline throughout the decade. The figures show that about 3,100 
Catholic elementary and high schools, out of 13,340, have closed in 
the past ten years, and enrollment has dropped from 5.6 million in 
1965 to 3.5 million in 1975 

Some 35,000 American nuns and 10,000 priests—even a brilliant 
bishop—left their ministries, and sometimes even the church, in a 
great exodus. Some of them left explicitly to marry, others out of 
disillusionment or loss of faith, still others because they believed 
they could serve God or humanity more effectively in the then cel- 
ebrated “secular city.” There are fewer new priests to replace those 
who left. Seminary enrollment, at a high of nearly 49,000 in 1964 
fell to a low of 17,200 in 1975. Only this year has there been a mod- 
est upturn—an increase of some 800—indicating that the trend may 
have bottomed out 

The departures of lay Catholics are less frequent now, but there 
were many. Some succumbed to what Greeley calls the “meat on 
Friday”* syndrome: “Once it became legitimate [in 1966] to eat 
meat on Friday, one could doubt the authority of the Pope, practice 
birth control, leave the priesthood and get married or indeed do 
anything else one wanted to,” he writes. Although he rejects this 
factor as a major explanation of the religious fall-off, certain Cath- 
olics found it painfully real. “Vatican I] amazed me,” wrote Author 
Doris Grumbach in the Critic, “because it raised the possibility of 
more answers than one, of gray areas, of a private world of con 
science and behavior But like all places in human experience of 
rigor and rule once the window was opened, everything came 
under question. No constants remained, no absolutes, and the church 
became for me a debatable question I still cling to the Gospels 
to Christ and some of his followers as central to my life, but the in- 
stitution no longer seems important to me. I no longer live in it.’ 

Many American Catholics had less trouble adjusting to the chang- 
es than to the dismaying failure to change in Humanae vitae. The 
reason: their Anglo-Saxon respect for law. That respect goes back to 
English common law, an evolutionary system that grew largely out 
of court decisions. Yet church law—or canon law—is basically Ro- 
man law, adapted by the Vatican from the Empire and pronounced 
by edict, popular opinion notwithstanding. Mediterraneans have long 
known how to live with Roman law—and church rules: they ignore 
them when they seem irrational or impractical 

Until the birth control encyclical ended the innocence of the 
American church, only a few U.S. Catholics had felt easy with such 
blithe disregard. Now their numbers are rapidly growing. Wearing 
his polemicist’s hat, Father Greeley describes this new independent- 
minded Catholic in a forthcoming book simply called The 
Communal Catholic (Seabury; $8.95). American Catholicism’s 
best hope lies, he declares, with such Catholics. As he 
defines them, they are people who “do not expect any impor- 
tant instruction from [the ecclesiastical] structure on = any 
issue, ranging from sexuality to international economics.” The 





The practice of abstaining meat on Friday, meant to emulate Jesus’ fasting and 
to commemorate the day he was crucified, eventus became a church command- 
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CATHOLIC TRADITIONALISTS AT UNAUTHORIZED LATIN MASS ON LONG ISLAND 


Yesterday’‘s safe and ordered universe, with eternal guarantees. 


communal Catholic, however, does seek “sacramental ministry 
from the church at such times in his life when such ministry 
seems appropriate and necessary—for some, every day; for oth- 
ers, only at rites of passage like baptism, marriage and death.” 

One influence in shaping this new breed of communal Cath- 
olic was, ironically, the teachings of the Second Vatican Coun- 
cil. The council’s document on the nature of the church, Lumen 
gentium (Light of Nations), stressed that the church was not mere- 
ly the Pope and his bishops but the entire “people of God,” 
whose common convictions carry a natural truth of their own 

TIME correspondents found, in fact, a wide variety of con- 
victions among the Catholics they interviewed about important 
issues of their faith, ranging from sex, marriage and divorce to 
the question of authority 


Questions That Won't Go Away 


Most parishioners and pastors agreed that the birth control 
ban imposed by Humanae vitae is almost totally ignored. In- 
deed, says Father Joseph Murray, the pastor of St. Anthony's 
Church in Harlingen, Texas, “most priests are embarrassed by 
it.” Yet many Catholics have done a good deal of soul searching 
before deciding to defy Rome. Says Kitty Parker, 41, of Our 
Lady of Malibu parish in California: “My husband and I de- 
cided to opt for birth control after a long time talking, reading 
and praying. It was our first major break with the church.” 

The Jesuits’ Georgetown University and other Catholic col- 
leges offer sexual-awareness sessions at which methods of con- 
traception are discussed. Sue Peot, a freshman at Georgetown, 
reports that “a lot of girls here are on birth control pills.” Ruth 
Fitzpatrick, a Catholic mother of three who lives in Fairfax, 
Va., says that “if my daughter wants to lead an active 
sex life, I consider it a moral obligation to give her all 
the information I can on birth control,” 

Last January the Vatican issued a new declara- 
tion on sexual ethics, deploring the “unbridled ex- 
altation of sex” and specifically condemning premar- 
ital sex, masturbation and homosexuality. The 
statement exasperated many U.S. Catholics. Asks 


“Is it not past time to declare a moratorium on the dis- 
cussion of masturbation in church ethics?” Tom Cor- 
dera, a 21-year-old biology student in Ames, Iowa, 
recalls his reaction on hearing of the document: “I 
got the feeling I wanted to call Pope Paul up on the 
phone and say, ‘Paul, where are you?’ ” Irene Pren- 
dergast, 36, a mother of five in Alexandria, Va., had 
a similar feeling. “Paul has blown it, He keeps throw- 
ing us back into the Middle Ages.” 

Another sign of disaffection: the divorce rate 
among American Catholics is approaching that of 
non-Catholics. As one result, diocesan marriage tri- 
bunals have been examining an increasing number of 
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broken marriages, and last year granted almost 10,000 
annulments—declarations that a sacramental mar- 
riage never existed. Says Monsignor Marion Justin 
Reinhardt, judge of the Brooklyn tribunal: “If two peo- 
ple really cannot live together, there must be some rea- 
son why not, and it should be up to us to find that 
reason. If we find it existed at the time of the mar- 
riage, then that marriage must be null and void. No- 
body must oblige himself to do what he cannot do.” 

A number of Catholics feel there should be less cir- 
cuitous ways out ofa bad marriage. Walter Braun, a re- 
tired Army officer living in Lawrence, Kans., believes 
the church is in effect granting divorces without ad- 
mitting it. “They give a lot of annulments now. It’s a 
cop-out.” Asks Washington Attorney Lee Murphy. 
who is no longer a practicing Catholic because he is di- 
vorced and remarried: “Why can a man kill a guy 
and be forgiven by the church, yet I cannot say, ‘Fa- 
ther, I made a terrible mistake. I picked the wrong 
woman, and it was a disaster’?” 

But even Catholics who are liberal on marital and 
sexual issues can be adamant about abortion—at least 
for themselves and their families. “Abortion is murder to me,” 
says Mary Ann Murphy, 54, of Alexandria, Va. “But I cannot 
jam my religious beliefs down someone else's throat.” Jan Slev- 
in, a nurse, refused to work in the obstetrics unit of Washington 
General Hospital because of the many abortions performed there 
“In a case of incest, rape or some psychological trauma,” she con- 
cedes, “I can see a morning-after pill or a shot to prevent preg- 
nancy. But I think abortion is morally evil. It is a taking of life.” 


Matters of Rite and Wrong 


The furor stirred up by the most visible reform inspired by 
Vatican Il—the modernizing of the rites of worship, most no- 
tably the Mass—seems to have largely died down. In the years fol- 
lowing the council, the language of the liturgy became English 
not Latin; baroque high altars gave way to simple tables; mem- 
bers of what had once jokingly been called “the church of si- 
lence” were urged to sing hymns—and often Protestant ones at 
that (a familiar favorite these days: Luther's A Mighty Fortress 
Is Our God). Instead of incense and plain chant, parish churches 
now offered folk Masses, Masses with “sacred dancing,” mixed- 
media Masses, Comedian Bob Newhart, a practicing Catholic 
usually comfortable with change, ruefully recalls the “wakko wak- 
ko wakko” sound of a Moog Mass he once attended. “The priest 
said, ‘Now let us all join together in the prayer we've known 
from childhood: wakko wakko wakko Our Father.’ ” 

Thousands of Catholics still mourn the disappearance of the 
old Latin Tridentine Mass. (In fact, it is still celebrated—illicitly 

by a few rebel priests, like Father Gommar De Pauw of West- 
bury, N.Y.) Some Catholics find the new rite too cluttered with 
movement, hymns and communal prayers. “I feel a little bit lost,” 
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Take it two ways with the 
Kodak Tele-Instamatic camera. 


two lenses built right inside: a normal lens and a tele- 
photo lens. Just flick a switch to change from lens 
to lens. You don't have to move a step. 

Carry a Tele-Instamatic camera wherever you go. 
It fits right in your pocket and is as easy to use as 
dropping in a film cartridge, aiming, and pushing a 
button. And the Tele-Instamatic cam- 
era uses the pocket-size flipflash that 
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We spent thousands finding out 
what we already knew. White rum is 
smoother than gin or vodka. 
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In a nationwide test white rum (above) was coded to hide its identity. So were gin and vodka (not shown). 


We could have told you white 
rum was smoother before we spent 
imint on a nationwide taste test. 
Burt we couldn't advertise it. 

Government regulations 
protect you from idle claims by 
requiring quantitative substan 
tiation. That's as it should be. 

So we went to 21 major cities 
and asked 550 drinkers to 
compare white rum with the 


leading brands of gin and vodka 
24.2% preferred gin. 34.4% 
preferred vodka. And 41.4% 
preferred white rum. 

It sh vuld be mM ted that the 
white rum came from Puerto 
Rico — the only place where the 
law requires that rum be aged. 
And since smoothness is a direct 
result of aging, it’s not surprising 
that more pet ple liked the taste 
of white ram than gin or vodka. 


Enjoy white rum in your next 
drink calling for gin or vodka. 
Betore long yi u'll be telling VYOUur 
triends. Fortunately, government 
regulations don't prohibit 
you from doing that. 1 
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says Mrs. Theodora Nardi, 53, of Manchester, N.H. “I miss the 
time for silent prayer. Now you jump and sing, ‘Joy, joy!” 

Still, the majority of U.S. Catholics are comfortable with the 
new liturgies. Greeley’s study found that more than 80% ap- 
proved or even preferred the new rites. “When I was a kid, you 
didn’t understand what was happening in Mass,” remembers 
Janet Tambascio, a young mother who grew up in St. Columb- 
kille’s parish in Brighton, Mass. “You played with your rosary 
beads, which had nothing to do with anything. Now we aren't 
just sitting in Mass; we're participating.” 

One virtue of the new rite of worship is its flexibility. Priests 
now celebrate the Eucharist in homes, offices and hotels for 
small groups, as well as in churches. This freedom has allowed in- 
novative clergymen to extend their ministry in intriguing new 
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ways. St. Louis parish in Miami offers a Mass thal uses young peo- 
ple in adult capacities—reading the Epistle and Gospel, acting 
as ushers, leading the music. In East Los Angeles, priests from 
Our Lady of Solitude parish celebrate Mass in the area’s hous- 
ing projects for members of barrio gangs who are fearful of cross- 
ing another gang’s turf to get to church. And not very far away 
in Orange County, Father Don Duplessis conducts home Mass- 
es once a month for a group of singles who call themselves the Or- 
ange County Catholic Alumni Club. “Here you don’t feel out of 
place,” said a participant at one of the singles’ Masses last month 
“When you go to Mass in church, everything is so family-ori- 
ented. You are always the one to walk in alone, stand alone and 
keep very much alone.” 


Catholics are still adjusting to another reform, the “new” rite 





A Parish that Copes and Hopes 


Some thought it was near sacrilege 
In a few short months during 1969 the 
interior of the 78-year-old St. Ignatius 
Loyola Church in Hicksville, Long Is- 
land, was radically transformed. Two 
side altars and their six statues, two 
more statues on the main altar, the de- 
votional candles and the altar rail were 
all removed. Most dramatically, a new 
crucifix was hung behind the altar. In- 
stead of a suffering Jesus in traditional 
style, worshipers now saw a modernist 
risen Christ, his arms raised in triumph 

The instigator of these changes—all 
of which were in the spirit of Vatican de- 
crees—was the parish’s new pastor, Fa- 
ther Frederic Harrer, now 56. Nonethe- 
less, the new look, especially the crucifix, 
jolted St. Ignatius’ parishioners, many 
of them policemen, firemen and other 
civil servants. Some simply quit attend- 
ing Mass. “I see a lot of faces not around 
any more” says one parishioner. But 
most of those who remained came to ac- 
cept—even favor—the new church in- 
terior and other innovations. “When all 
the changes started I was kind of con 
fused and disillusioned at times,” says 
Public School Teacher Terry Hess, “but 
now | have a better understanding 
Years ago I would do things out of fear 
of the Lord. Now it is out of love.” 

Indeed, in the face of budget def- 
icits, a severe drop in parochial school 
enrollment and the decline of such 
groups as the Holy Name Society and 
the Rosary Society, Harrer believes that 
his parish is spiritually stronger than 
ever before. “People are practicing their 
faith toa deeper intensity,” he says. Now 
there are new Charismatic and other 
prayer groups, new adult Bible classes, 
and special spiritual weekends like Mar- 
riage Encounter (TIME, April 7, 1975) 
in which couples examine their marriag- 
es and learn to communicate with each 
other more honestly; the Cursillo, which 
seeks to inspire personal religious re- 
newal and the similar Christian Awak- 
ening for teen-agers. Such movements 
‘ask of me a greater degree of faith than 
the old organizations,” says one laywom- 
an. Mass attendance is down, but two- 
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thirds of those who attend receive Com- 
munion, compared with one-third a 
decade ago 

In 1969 Father Harrer organized the 
first Parish Council at St. Ignatius. Af- 
ter a fumbling start with an unwieldy 
membership of 125, the council has 
evolved into an active group of 20 of 
the laity, four priests and three nuns 
Their meetings are open to all parish- 
ioners and their decisions are not always 
ones that the pastor would make. To- 
ward the end of the Viet Nam War the 
council decided to install an American 
flag beside the altar. “I accepted it al- 
though I put myself on record as not 
being for it,” shrugs Harrer. Last year 
the council sent Walter Kellenberg, the 
conservative bishop of Rockville Centre 
a petition urging that the church per- 
mit laicized priests to act as teachers or 
counselors, and that divorced-and-re- 
married Catholics be allowed 
to receive Communion under 
certain conditions 

To learn more about his 
11,000 adult parishioners, 
Harrer conducted a poll in 
1973. A solid 62% of those 
who responded “strongly” fa- 
vored letting couples decide 
what to do about birth con- 
trol, “Certainly what the 
Pope has to say is extremely 
important,” says Harrer, but 
at the parish level “we are 
taking people from where 
they are and maybe leaving 
aside the question of sin.” 

Sister Lillian, a Domini- 
can nun who wears contem- 
porary clothes, works with 70 
lay volunteers to give reli- 
gious instructions to Catholic 
youngsters attending public 
schools, The new emphasis 
on Jesus as one’s brother as 
much as one’s Lord caused a 
minor uproar, and worried 
parents phoned Sister Lillian 
She set up a course, the “Bal- 
timore Catechism Revisit- 
ed,” to “update the parents.” 
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HARRER BENEATH CONTROVERSIAL CRUCIFIX 


Only 100 teen-agers are active in the 
parish compared with 200 seven years 
ago, but Associate Pastor William Kar- 
velis seeks to keep them coming with 
special Masses at which they are wel- 
come to wear T shirts and jeans, sit on 
the floor and discuss their spiritual prob- 
lems before the formal liturgy. Karvelis 
also tries to reach out to parishioners 
who feel “hurt, abandoned and looked 
down upon” asa result of the swing away 
from traditional ways 

But like Father Harrer, he sees a 
stronger faith emerging in both the par- 
ish and the church. Vatican II, he be- 
lieves, “has given people a new chal- 
lenge—to describe their faith not in the 
exercise of practices but in the depth of 
their soul.” Parishioner Don Zirkel, who 
edits the Tablet, the well-respected 
weekly of the Brooklyn diocese, likes the 
challenge. “In the past the church di- 
rected us. Now the church says you have 
to decide for yourself. It is harder and 
confusing. But it is a great time to live 
and I am glad I am on this journey.” 
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of penance, renamed the sacrament of reconciliation, 
which was put into effect in most U.S. parishes this past 
Lenten season. It is now a longer process often involving 
face-to-face easy-chair conversation between penitent 
and priest (TIME, March 15), although those who prefer it 
can retain the anonymity of the old screened confession- 
al. Says Lee Roach, 41, a Delta Air Lines pilot and usher 
at St. Jude’s parish in Sandy Springs, Ga.: “We're encour- 
aged to examine our motives. Now, when you go to con- 
fession, the priest may ask you, ‘Do you believe you were 
sinning? Was it a turning away from God?’ * 

There are no round-the-corner lines yet for the new 
penitential rite. But the failure to confess does not keep 
people away from Communion, as it once did. Churches 
across the U.S. report an increase in the proportion of 
their worshipers who receive weekly Communion—from 
about one-fifth of them a decade ago to more than half 
today. One possible reason: the newer Catholic teaching suggests 
that it is hard—not easy—for a reasonably religious person to 
commit mortal sins, the principal impediment that would keep 
someone from Communion 

Communion with Protestants is becoming more common, al- 
though the Vatican allows it only under special circumstances, 
and bishops frown on casual intercommunion. At St. Thomas 
Aquinas parish in Ames, some of the town’s many Protestants 
show up occasionally at Communion and are not turned away 
(“So many of them believe as we do,” explains Pastor James Sup- 
ple). Last Easter the Catholic and Episcopal chaplains at an East- 
ern university assisted a Lutheran minister in celebrating the 
midnight Eucharist—in a Dutch Reformed church. Catholics 
are generally enjoying a new freedom to attend Protestant and 
Jewish services. “In Oklahoma, we got into the habit of going 
down to a black revival church,” says Jim Scott of Our Lady of 
Malibu parish. “At first we went down for the fantastic choir, 
but we really began to appreciate all those people praying to- 
gether. In that group they were really one.” Conservative Cath- 
olics are ecumenical for quite another reason. They sometimes 
go to “high Episcopal” Masses in order to enjoy Anglican rites 
that are now more traditional than their own 

Despite the slight rebound in the numbers of 
new seminarians this year, the church still faces a se- 
rious vocation crisis; already in some dioceses there 
are not enough priests to go around. That pros- 
pect may be partly responsible for a growing and 
yet unresolved debate over two alternatives that 
for the moment are unacceptable to the hierar- 
chy: women priests and married priests. 

Heads of women’s religious orders, other 
nuns, laywomen—some 1,200 in all—met in De- 
troit last November to discuss and coordinate 
their cause. Says Elizabeth Carroll, a Sister of 
Mercy working at Washington's Center of Con- 
cern: “The arguments for women in the priest- 
hood are unassailable.” The bishops do not agree 
Archbishop Bernardin argues that “serious theo- a 
logical objections” still stand in the way of women 2 
priests. Many Catholics are open to the idea, how- 
ever, including an elderly woman at St. Columb- 
kille’s. “If a woman wants to be a priest, that’s fine 
with me. The important thing is not who 
gives you Communion, but whether you be- 
lieve that it is sacrosanct.” 

What may come sooner than the or- j 
dination of women is the option for 4 
priests to marry—or at least for some J 
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ARCHBISHOP JOSEPH BERNARDIN 
A great gap between church teaching and practice. 












































































FATHER ANDREW GREELEY 


married men to become priests. But Pope Paul has no intention 
of easing the rule of clerical celibacy, and some lay Catholics 
have misgivings too. Says Nurse Slevin: “I cannot see how one 
could have children and be a full-time priest. He would have to 
spend more time on his children’s development and less on par- 
ish problems.” But Margaret Howells, of Fairfax, Va., finds that 
her experience of going through a marital separation “makes 
me call for a married priesthood.” Says she: “The priests need to 
experience as well as study the problems and joys of marriage.” 
Monsignor William Stapleton, pastor of St. Columbkille’s, be- 
lieves the wholesale defections of priests were a signal from on 
high: “I think it’s God’s way of saying ‘Hey, the priests are not 
the only ones in my church, and I can make use of the laity as 
well.’ Lay people are the church as much as I am.” Indeed, lay- 
men—and women—are increasingly distributing the Commu- 
nion bread, an innovation that is not always popular. Says Rob- 
ert Drummond, 47, a lay minister of Communion at St. Ambrose’s 
parish in Dorchester, Mass.: “I can see them crossing over the 
aisles to avoid getting Communion from me. I can understand 
that. To have a priest drum into you for 40 years that only he 
can give the Communion Host and then to see stupid Drum- 
mond up there—it cuts to the very core of people's faith.” 


A Dilemma for Pope and Bishop 


Theoretically, authority in the church is exercised 
by the Pope in conjunction with his bishops. Time was 
when decrees of the Pontiff or the hierarchy on any 
issue were obediently accepted by Catholic Americans, 
as if they were the laws of God. No longer. In matters 
of faith as well as morals, Catholics seem to be making 
up their own minds. The Greeley study, for example, 
shows that only 37% of U.S. Catholics fully accept the 

doctrine of the infallibility of the Pope—a dogma sol- 
, emnly defined by the First Vatican Council in 1870 
\ Many Catholics have come to like their new in- 

dependence and even many priests agree that on 

balance, it may be a good thing. “Too long we 

had this parent-child relationship between 

‘ the church and its people.” says Monsi- 

gnor John Sheridan of Our Lady of Mal- 
ibu parish. “That had to go.” 

But to others, the new freedom is a 
problem. Says Fred Hess of St. Ignatius 
Loyola in Hicksville, N.Y.: “I think we 
need some hard and fast rules to go by.” 
Even the progressive faithful feel that 
the church must maintain some kind of 
identity. Asks Mary Charlotte Chan- 
dler, a graduate student at U.C.L.A 
“What is the point of a church if it’s al- 
ways up to my own conscience?” 

For the American bishops—and 
perhaps much more acutely for Pope 
Paul—it is a dilemma: how to guide 


POPE PAUL SPEAKING IN 1968, 
YEAR OF HIS BIRTH CONTROL DECREE 
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INFORMALLY CLAD ARCHBISHOP ROBERT SANCHEZ OF SANTA FE WITH YOUTHS DURING WALK FOR VOCATIONS 
Catholics seem to be making up their own minds about what they will believe. 


those who seem to need authority without alienating those who 
cherish their freedom. Catholic Americans who have met the 
Pope in audiences in Rome are almost invariably touched by the 
Pope’s personal warmth, but that does not necessarily enhance his 
credibility. Georgetown’s Sue Peot expresses the feeling of many 
when she says, “The Pope seems far away, and not just physical- 
ly.” Suggests Frank Innis Jr. of Mt. Vernon, Va.: “Pope Paul has 
become a litular head, like the Queen of England.” 

A number of bishops are acutely aware of the problem, and 
have adopted a more pastoral, less authoritarian style. During 
an annual “walk for vocations” Archbishop Robert Sanchez of 
Santa Fe, the first Hispanic-American archbishop in the US., 
strolls along the street in jeans and a sweater with the teen- 
agers of his diocese. Bishop Charles Buswell of Pueblo, Colo., a 
feisty innovator who parish-hops his diocese on Sundays, in- 
troduced himself to a five-year-old girl at a recent Mass as “Char- 
lie.” When he came down the church aisle at the end of Mass, 
the little girl shouted, “ Nice show, Charlie!” 

Individually and collectively, the bishops of the U.S. have 
been taking positions on social issues more progressive than those 
of many US. Catholics. The U.S. Catholic Conference issued an 
election-year statement in February on “political responsibility, 
advocating, among other things, unconditional food aid to poor 
nations, arms limitation, full-employment policies, and stronger 
housing programs. The bishops’ administrative board recently 
called for full self-determination for Panamanians in any new 
Panama Canal treaty 

Yet some individual bishops have been less than liberal in sit- 
uations closer to home. The archdioceses of Philadelphia and 
Los Angeles and the diocese of Gary, Ind., are all currently en- 
gaged in efforts to stop the unionization of Catholic-school teach- 
ers. Boston's Humberto Cardinal Medeiros railed against the 
racism in South Boston in an interview three weeks ago. then 
meekly apologized to the South Bostonians the next week 


Seeking a Delicate Balance 


What is the future of the U.S. church? Jesuit Sociologist John 
Thomas is pessimistic about an end to the drift from the church 
‘Some like to call the present transition a ‘second spring,” “ he ob- 
serves. “I see it as an Indian summer, which comes just before 
winter.” Biblical Scholar John A. Miles, writing in Theology To 
day, sees Catholics caught in a no-win situation. If the church 
does try to exert some kind of authority, chances are it will only 
cause further turmoil and shrinkage. If it does not, it may re- 
main officially large but “steadily weaker and more diffuse.” 

Others, however, believe that those who wanted to leave the 
church have left, and that those who remain are more dedi- 
cated. Author Sidney Callahan, who stayed in the church while 
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her husband left it, sees a new spirit of voluntarism among Cath- 
olics who “want to make the church work.” Bishop James 
Rausch, General Secretary of the U.S. Catholic Conference, feels 
that the church is entering “a time of healing.” 

That may be. While the church as an institution still faces for- 
midable problems, Catholics as a people are displaying a re- 
markable tenacity these days, a kind of spiritual second wind 
that suggests that U.S. Catholicism might even be on the verge 
of a new period of vigor 

The most unusual of these vital signs is the Catholic Char- 
ismatic movement, which has grown from a handful of people 
nine years ago to a huge following now of more than 600,000 ad- 
herents across the country. The “gifts of the spirit” that these 
Charismatics cherish, such as speaking in tongues and healing, to- 
gether with a heavy authoritarianism in some of their commu- 
nities, alienate some fellow Catholics. But the Charismatics have 
some warm advocates among U.S. bishops 

Other prayer and Bible-study groups are springing up by the 
thousands across the country, and there are signs of a religious re- 
vival on campus. Notre Dame's provost, Father James Burt- 
chaell, reports a strong resurgence in student piety there: Mass 
attendance is up and no fewer than 1,700 undergraduates are in- 
volved in voluntary charitable works (visiting the sick and the 
aged, teaching minority children in South Bend schools) 

Though parochial schools have suffered an enormous de- 
cline, Greeley’s study finds that 80% of U.S. Catholics are will- 
ing to spend more money to ensure their schools’ survival. In a 
number of instances, parents have banded together to save threat- 
ened schools 

Catholic schools were recently praised as an essential force 
in the U.S.—by Lutheran Sociologist Peter Berger, who addressed 
Catholic educators in Chicago last month. Indeed, argued Ber- 
ger, the Catholic Church is a bulwark of American freedom. In 
too many societies, the state has become the only moral power 
If the U.S. is to avoid totalitarianism, he declared, “we must 
strengthen every institution that offers an alternative to the mor- 


al authority of the state.” For that reason, “a strong presence of 


Catholicism—and that means an institutional presence—is in 
the public interest of society as a whole.” 

Is it a mission of the Catholic Church to serve the purposes 
of liberty? Perhaps it is. If man can only choose God freely—as 
Catholic theologians teach—freedom is a virtue both in the 
church and in society. American Catholics, heirs of a demo- 
cratic tradition, might be able to achieve the necessary, delicate 
balance between the strength of authority and the risk of free- 
dom. The Roman Catholic Church has been adaptable in the 
past, evolving, replenishing and renewing itself through the cen- 
turies. In the U.S. it may prove able once again lo listen to the 
needs of the times and to apply the remedies of eternity 
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ECONOMY & BUSINESS 


OUTLOOK/BOARD OF ECONOMISTS 


Bowling Away the Uncertainties 


Any misty uncertainties about the 
strength of the nation’s recovery from 
its worst post-World War II recession 
have been blown away by the news of 
the past few months. That was the unan- 
imous conclusion of members of TIME’s 
Board of Economists, who gathered in 
Manhattan last week to assess the pros- 
pects for the months ahead.* Their out- 
look: national production will grow a bit 
more rapidly, and rates of inflation and 
unemployment will come down some- 
what more quickly, than they—and 
nearly all other experts—had foreseen 
earlier 

Better still, the economists no long- 
er express much fear that the recovery 
will fizzle out in 1977. They expect out- 
put to grow, and unemployment and in- 
flation to decline, through next year as 
well. Their worst worry is a long-range 
one: that some time around the end of 
1977 basic industries will run into short- 
ages of capacity that would cause in- 
flationary bottlenecks and also prevent 
the unemployment rate from dropping 
below 6% of the U.S. labor force 

To be sure, the picture is not alto- 
gether a happy one. Rates of inflation 
and unemployment, though declining. 
will remain high by all historic stan- 
dards. In the fall political campaign, Re- 
publicans will harp on how rapidly pro- 
duction, inflation and unemployment 
are improving: Democrats will bitterly 
Alan Greenspan. chairman of President Ford's 


Council of Economic Advisers. also attended 
though he is on leave from the board 
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complain that all are still far from any- 
thing that could be touted as full pros- 
perity. Says Arthur Okun, a senior fel- 
low at Washington's Brookings Institu- 
tion: “You'll think they are talking about 
two different countries—and they'll both 
be right.” 

Politics aside, board members agree 
on these forecasts: 

> Production will rise more than ex- 
pected. In December the board’s aver- 
age prediction was that real gross na- 
tional product—total output of goods 
and services, discounted for inflation 
—would rise 6.2% in 1976. Now the 
range of guesses is from 6.3% (Beryl 
Sprinkel, executive vice president of 
Chicago’s Harris Trust & Savings Bank) 
to 6.9% (Otto Eckstein, head of Data 
Resources Inc., an economic consulting 
firm) 

> Unemployment will go down fast- 
er than once thought. In December the 
board’s predictions for the jobless rate 
at the end of 1976 averaged 7.4%. But 
the rate has already dropped to 7.5% 
(from a high of 8.9% in May 1975), and 
board members think that by the end 
of 1976 it will get down to 7% or 
possibly even a little less (Eckstein 
guesses 6.85) 

> Inflation will subside a bit more 
than was commonly believed. In De- 
cember board members thought that the 
rate of price increases for 1976 would 
be about 6.6% (as measured by the Con- 
sumer Price Index); since then, 6% has 
become the standard forecast. Now 


some board members foresee even a 
slightly slower pace—perhaps 5.7% 
Main reason: food and fuel prices have 
declined more than expected 

> Next year will be even better 
Eckstein, the board member with the 
most detailed forecasts, predicts a 1977 
real G.N.P. growth rate of 5.8% and an 
end-of-1977 unemployment rate of 6% 

Wage Settlements. There are stil! 
some caveats to these estimates. In par- 
ticular, some board members fear that 
if many more union contract settlements 
raise wages by 10% a year or more, as 
the April contract that settled a short 
Teamsters strike did, inflation could stay 
stubbornly high. Rubber workers are 
now on strike for a similar contract, and 
pacts for electrical and auto workers re- 
main to be negotiated. Robert Nathan, 
a private Washington consultant, wor- 
ries that union demands for unlimited 
cost-of-living escalator clauses will fur- 
ther boost inflation. Says Joseph Pech- 
man, director of economic studies at 
Brookings: “Wage settlements are still 
relatively high, and if we continue to 
get them at this rate it will be difficult 
to wind down this inflation.” 

Generally though, board members 
are bipartisanly convinced that the up- 
turn is almost unstoppable. Says Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Professor Walter 
Heller: “It would take an uncommon 
amount of stupidity to break the stride 
of this recovery.” Moreover, few board 
members express any loud dissents from 
Government policy so far. Main reason 
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At ‘3,699 either this Fury is priced too low, 
or most of the competition is priced too high. 


That base sticker price above, of 
course, excludes taxes, destination 
charges and $71 for white sidewall 
tires and deluxe wheel covers. Even 
though, put it side-by-side against 
most of the cars in the mid-size field 
and you'll find this beautiful Fury 
comes with a very beautiful price 
advantage. And that's not the only 
place Fury beats the competition. 


FURY: ROOMIEST 2-DOOR 
IN ITS CLASS. 


Fury is a foot shorter than most full- 
size cars. But, ina comparison of head, 
shoulder, hipand legroom, Plymouth 
Fury offers more total space for six 
passengers than any other car in its 
class. 


23 iw; WOE" 
EPA. estimates 


In recent E.P.A. tests, a 6-cylinder* 


Fury, even with automatic trans- 
mission, got an estimated 23 mpg on 
the highway and 16 in the city. Of 
course, your mileage may differ 
depending on how and where you 
drive, the condition of your car, and 
its optional equipment. 

*6-cylinder model as priced and tested not 
available in California 


AND HERE'S THE CLINCHER. 


Chrysler Corporation has a warranty 
so strong, all you'll have to take care 


of in your new Fury is normal 
maintenance like changing filters and 
wiper blades. Our warranty takes 
care of everything else. Here’s what it 
says: For the first 12 months of use 
any Chrysler Corporation dealer will 
fix without charge for parts or labor, 
any part of our 1976 passenger cars 
we supply (except tires) which proves 
defective in normal use, regardless 
of mileage. 

Why don’t you come out ahead 
of the competition, too? Get into a 
Fury today. At your Chrysler- 
Plymouth dealer. 


Plymouth Fury 


The more you get to know it, 
the more beautiful it gets. 








How to save hours when 
there isn’t a second to waste. 





When life depends on receiving blood quickly, filtering can become a fatal bottleneck . Now, those delays no longer have to happen 


Before a hospital patient 
receives a transfusion, the blood 
should be filtered. On a routine 
day, that’s no problem. 

But what happens when 
there's a rash of accidents over a 
holiday weekend? 

Ora single massive accident? 

The slow-but-sure filtering 
process can become a bottleneck 
that reduces the odds against sur 
vival in an emergency. 

Why?Because each and every 


stainless steel filter casing has tobe 


sterilized before it can be reused. 
And sterilization can take 
several hours. 


Precious time saved. 


The answer to the problem is 
a pre-sterilized disposable blood 
filter casing made from a special 


plastic. An extremely tough, clear 


plastic called K-Resin’ 
‘Today, these disposable, pre 








a 


Disposable blood filter casings were made 

possible by strong, clear K-Resin plastic. 
Interestingly enough, the same 

plastic that made these blood filter 

casings possible is opening new 

possibilities for safer toys. 

‘Tonka Corporation, the toy 


sterilized blood filters are available truck manufacturer, is using 
to hospitals all over the world. 


K-Resin to make windshields for 
some of its products. (You've 
probably seen a Tonka toy truck 
on TV —it’s the one that the 
elephant steps on.) 


A stronger, safer plastic. 


‘Tonka found that K-Resin 
plastic does not break as easily and 
is less likely to shatter on impact. 

Not only that, it actually 
costs less than the plastic they had 
been using. 

Wherever there is a need for 
a plastic that will retain its clarity 
and stand up to a lot of punish- 
ment, there’s a need for K-Resin. 

A stronger, safer plastic devel- 
oped by the same people who 
make fine products for your cat. 


The people of feo} 


Phillips Petroleum. 
Surprised? 
The Performance Company 








new congressional budgetary procedures 
have proved themselves to be perhaps 
the most unappreciated federal reform 
of recent years. 

Through 1974, Congress voted on 
spending and tax bills separately, with 
no thought as to what the actions would 
do to total spending, deficits—and the 
economy. Under new procedures that 
Congress began following last year, 
House and Senate must set targets for 
total spending and deficits and tailor ap- 
propriation bills to fit. For fiscal 1977, 
both houses have voted for a spending 
ceiling of $413.3 billion and a deficit of 
$50.8 billion. That is higher than Pres- 
ident Ford’s proposals of $395.8 billion 
in expenditures and a deficit of $44.6, 
which most board members regard as 
unduly restrictive, yet below the $422 
billion that federal spending would 
reach if all present programs were to 
continue to provide the current level of 
services. Though liberals would prefer 
somewhat higher expenditures, they be- 
lieve that the congressional figures 
should promote continued economic ex- 
pansion without accelerated inflation. 

Price Fears. The most serious wor- 
ry of the Board of Economists is that 
once the unemployment rate drops to 
6%, basic industries—particularly paper 
and chemicals—will not have the pro- 
duction capacity to lower it further. If 
that happens, bottlenecks in supply 
could develop that might prove highly 
inflationary. Thus the most pressing 
question of pure economics is whether 
industrialists will build enough new ca- 
pacity by the end of 1977 to supply the 
needs of a growing economy. Most of 
the economists believe that the pressures 
of the free market will lead businessmen 
to do so, but they are far from certain 

Economics, however, is inseparable 
from politics in this election year. Dem- 
ocrat Heller believes—against all his 
personal predilections—that if President 
Ford is renominated, the condition of 
the economy during the fall campaign 
“will be a distinct plus” for the Repub- 
licans. Voters, he thinks, have short 
memories and they will be more im- 
pressed by how rapidly inflation and un- 
employment are going down than by 
how high they still are by any standards 
except those of the past few years 

If Ford is in fact nominated and 
elected, board members believe there 
will be littke change in his Administra- 
tion’s conservative philosophy of tight 
budgets and free markets. If Democrat 
Jimmy Carter should win the White 
House, TIME’s economists think his Ad- 
ministration would follow a more activ- 
ist policy, with more federal intervention 
in the economy and some kind of Gov- 
ernment restraints—at least in the form 
of guidelines—on wages and prices. No 
one knows what to expect of a Pres- 
ident Reagan, except that his Admin- 
istration would be even more conserva- 
tive than Ford’s. Heller places Reagan 
economically “somewhere between the 
Paleolithic and Neolithic age.” 
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STOCK MARKET 


Low Prices for Profits 


Continuing its high-level holding 
pattern of the past three months, the 
Dow Jones industrial average last week 
came close to a three-year high of 1011 
before settling back a bit to close at 
992.6, down 3.62 for the week. But by 
several other measures the market is 
not particularly high at all—nor has it 
risen fast enough this year to make 
many investors feel rich. For example, 
a recent compilation by Smith Barney, 
Harris Upham & Co., a Manhattan 
brokerage firm. shows that 80°% of the 
stocks on the New York and Amer- 
ican exchanges are selling for $25 a 
share or less, an only slightly smaller 
proportion than in January, when the 
Dow began its powerful assault on the 
1000 mark. And price earnings ratios. 


PRICE- 
EARNINGS 
RATIOS 


MONT 


FIGURES 





one of the most critical of all market 


measures, tell a of even less 
ebullience 

A P/E ratio is calculated by di- 
viding a company’s profits per share 
for the most recent four quarters into 
the price of its stock. Thus if a com- 
pany earns $5 a share and its stock 
sells for $50, its P/E is 10. P/E ratios 
vary wildly from stock to stock, based 
mostly on how rapidly investors think 
a company’s profits might rise. In gen- 
eral, however. P/Es are still far below 
their peaks of the recent past, and they 
have not risen much this year 

As late as January, 12.2% of all 
stocks on the New York and Amer- 
ican exchanges were selling for less 
than five times earnings. Now only 9% 
are—a slight improvement. But the pro- 
portion of stocks selling for more than 
20 times earnings has actually dropped 
since January, from 18.2% to 16.7% 


story 
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The 30 Dow Jones industrials now sell 
at an average P/E of 13.1. up from 
12.9 at the start of the year but well 
below the 1971 high of 17.3 

The relatively low P/Es testify to 
a dominant conservatism among in- 
vestors that stands in welcome con- 
trast to the giddy atmosphere of the 
late 1960s and early ‘70s. For years be- 
fore that, Wall Streeters thought that a 
P/E of 10 to 15 was normal for most 
companies. But as the economy rolled 
through the late 1960s without reces- 
sion, investors got the naive idea that 
profits, particularly of some growth or 
“glamour” companies, would keep on 
rising rapidly forever—so that almost 
no price was too high to pay for the pros- 
pect of sharing in future earnings. Be- 
fore the crash came in 1973-74, P/E 
ratios of growth companies had been 
bid up to stratospheric levels that the 
Dow Jones P/E average never came 
close to matching. One index of 15 
glamour stocks hit an average P/t 
of 47.4 at the end of 1972; two years 
later it was down to 14.7, and it 
has now recovered only to 21.2 

More striking still is the con- 
trast between the onetime peak and 
present P/Es of some individual 
stocks. Samples: Polaroid, a high of 
114 ». 18 now: McDonald's, 81 » 
26; Xerox, 63 vy. 16. At one point in 
1968, IBM was selling at $701.50 a 
share, or 161 times earnings, giving 
its stock a market value equal to all 
the shares in all the oil companies 
in the U.S. Now, at $256 a share. 
IBM is priced at a modest 18 times 
profits 

To optimistic analysts, the pre- 
sent conservatism of P/E ratios in- 
dicates that the current bull market 
is only in its early stages and many 
stocks are still undervalued. Since 
corporate profits are widely expected 
to rise 25% to 30% this year, stock 
prices could go up considerably even 
if P/E ratios hold unchanged. There 
appears to be room for some rise in 
the ratios themselves too. But P/I 
ratios will not soon return to the heights 
of the early ‘70s 

Hot Issues. Small investors general- 
ly have greeted the market rise with a 
yawn, and left trading to the big institu- 
tions (mutual funds, pension funds. 
trusts). In mid-May. small investors 
(those who trade in lots of 100 shares or 
fewer) sold 250 shares for every 100 they 
bought. The speculators, who in the 
1960s bought “hot issues” selling at high 
P/E ratios, now are trading instead in 
options, or the right to buy or sell stock 
ata specified price in the future. 

As for institutional money manag- 
ers, many have nightmare memories 
of being stuck with blocks of stock 
bought at high multiples of earnings 
that they could unload only at a dras- 
tic loss. Some institutional analysts now 
question whether any stock should 
ever sell at a P/E higher than 25, how- 
ever bright the company’s prospects 
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Generally the institutions are putting 
their money into the stocks of “smoke- 
stack America”—basic-industry com- 
panies that have good dividend rec- 
ords and modest P/Es 


TRADE 


The Great Iranian Swap 


When he went to Tehran last week, 
Federal Energy Administrator Frank 
Zarb expected to talk only about oil 
prices. But then a reporter asked an un- 
foreseen question, Was the Iranian gov- 
ernment trying to barter its crude oil 
for U.S. military hardware? Yes, replied 
a startled Zarb. The proposal was still 
in its preliminary stages, he said, “and 
there’s hardly anything to comment on.” 

But the secret of what could be a 
multibillion-dollar deal was out. Exec- 
utives at three major U.S. defense con- 
tractors—General Dynamics, Boeing 
and Northrop—reluctantly confirmed 
that such a swap is indeed under con- 
sideration. TIME has learned that the 
initial overtures to the companies were 
made in letters from General Hassan 
Toufanian, Iran's Vice Minister of War, 
after the barter proposal had been 
cleared by the U.S. departments of De- 
fense, State and Treasury. The military 
equipment that would be bartered in- 
cludes General Dynamics’ F-16 fighters, 
McDonnell Douglas/Northrop'’s F-18s 
and Boeing's electronics-jammed Air- 
borne Warning and Control System (a 
sort of flying command center). 


A barter arrangement makes emi- 
nently good sense for the Iranians. Shah 
Mohammed Reza Pahlavi has ordered 
$12 billion worth of military equipment 
from manufacturers in the U.S. and Eu- 
rope. Despite the nation’s vast oil 
wealth, it is having cash-flow problems. 
It will post a $2.4 billion budget deficit 
this year, mainly because world demand 
for oil remains well below expectations. 
Bartering would thus allow Iran to em- 
ploy its excess oil production capacity 
and use the crude instead of cash to pay 
for the planes. 

Global Glut. But the swap raises 
significant problems for the American 
companies. The oil would go not to the 
defense contractors but to a refiner for 
processing and sale. The refiner must be 
willing to 1) accept the crude, and 2) set 
a firm price for it with the US. aircraft 
manufacturers. Finding such a customer 
will be difficult; there is a global glut of 
oil, and even tiny fluctuations in price 
can cut sharply into refinery profits. But 
the task is not impossible. Several inde- 
pendent oil companies that have lost ac- 
cess to Canadian oil since Canada cut 
exports to the U.S. are looking for other 
assured supplies. They may be further 
enticed by the billions of barrels of crude 
involved. General Dynamics alone may 
take 100,000 bbl. per day of Iranian 
crude for the next seven years in return 
for its planes—enough to keep a medi- 
um-sized refinery busy. 

Officials at oil companies that now 
deal with Iran have mixed reactions to 
the barter proposal. Says an executive 
at Standard Oil of California: “The Ira- 
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nian government has been pressing the 
members of the Iranian oil consortium 
recently to accept more oil. This could 
take the pressure off us.” But another oil- 
man at Standard of Indiana disagrees: 
“We are now in delicate negotiations 
with the Iranians. Their crude is over- 
priced, and we are unwilling to accept 
their terms. Now along comes the U'S. 
Government, which says it will [go along 
with a barter deal]. We are shocked.” 

If the complications can be worked 
out—a big if—the swap will provide few 
surprises for the Iranians. They have 
been bartering raw materials for indus- 
trial products ever since the 1930s. But 
it would be a whole new way of doing 
business for the defense contractors 
Only McDonnell Douglas has had a sim- 
ilar experience. In 1969 Yugoslavia 
wanted to buy DC-9s, but did not have 
enough dollars. So McDonnell Douglas 
agreed to help by marketing Yugosla- 
vian goods, including hams, in the U.S 
For years thereafter, the standing joke 
in the company’s executive dining room 
was: “Here come the rest of those 
Yugoslavian hams.” Oil, presumably, 
would be easier to convert to cash 


ENTREPRENEURS 


Deflated Developer 


In 1957 Charles E. Fraser was a 
Yale-educated lawyer who knew little 
about real estate, but he did know Hil- 
ton Head Island. S.C. His father owned 
land there, and Fraser was convinced 
that the alligator-infested island could 
be turned into a playground for the 
sports-minded rich. So he borrowed 
from an insurance company (pledging 
as collateral pine trees that could be 
turned into valuable pulpwood) and be- 
gan developing the 4,500-acre Sea Pines 
Plantation. It became a world-renowned 
resort that respected the environment 
—the pine trees are still standing, and 
the ‘gators and a host of sea birds still 
make it their home—and also turned a 
handsome profit. Buoyed by that suc- 
cess, the insatiably ambitious Fraser 
went public in 1973, selling 400,000 
shares in his Sea Pines Co. at $18 a share, 
while embarking on a series of other pro- 
jects. The most important by far was 
Palmas Del Mar, a 2,800-acre play- 
ground in Puerto Rico, but he also start- 
ed similar developments in Florida and 
Virginia and planned a 6,000-acre “pri- 
vate national park” in the wilderness of 
western North Carolina. 

Fraser, however, borrowed heavily 
to finance these schemes. Then the U.S 
real estate market crashed in the mid- 
1970s, interest rates on Sea Pines’ loans 
shot as high as 16%, and the company 
found itself seriously overextended. Dur- 
ing its last two fiscal years, Sea Pines 
Co. has suffered losses conservatively es- 
timated at $35 million (figures are not 
yet complete for the twelve months end- 
ed Feb. 29). Once a master builder, Fra- 
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FRASER SCANS HORIZON AT RESORT ON HILTON HEAD ISLAND, S.C. 
The consequences of having profits take a back seat fo utopianism. 


ser has been furiously pruning his com- 
pany in hopes of avoiding bankruptcy 
Even so, he admits that there is “a 
25% chance” that Sea Pines will have 
to seek a court-ordered reorganization 
by year’s end. 

Always a big spender when times 
were good (he once had four writers at 
work on four separate official histories 
of his young company), Fraser has 
turned uncharacteristically frugal of 
late. He has fired the gaggle of Harvard 
M.B.A.s who flocked to Hilton Head in 
the early 1970s. In order to reduce Sea 
Pines’ towering debt, he has sold Pal- 
mas Del Mar—taking a $13 million loss 
—and deeded back to the lender the 
North Carolina tract where he planned 
to build the Nantahala/ Heritage Park. 
He has also shelved plans for several 
smaller resorts where “almost any mem- 
ber of the middle class” could enjoy a 
few days of outdoor recreation for a 
modest price. “Making a profit is listed 
in the corporate objectives as No. 4,” 
says Sea Pines President James W. 
Light, 32. Rated more important: 
achieving high standards of ecological 
and community planning, creating en- 
vironments for the “rejuvenation and 
recreation” of “creative and responsi- 
ble” people and helping Sea Pines em- 
ployees to find “personal growth and ful- 
fillment.”’ Perhaps, Light now muses, 
making a profit “should have been No. 
2or37" 

Stretched-Out Payments. Fraser 
now is trying to persuade some 30 banks, 
real estate investment trusts and savings 
and loan associations to accept a stretch- 
out of payments on Sea Pines’ debt (now 
down to $110 million from a high in 
1974 of $280 million). He plans a three- 
to four-year halt in new development 
projects, while striving to increase prof- 
its from operating resorts at Hilton Head 
and Amelia Island. Fla. The strategy 
seems to be paying off. In the first two 
months of the current fiscal year, which 
started March 1, revenues from Sea 
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Pines Plantation were up more than 
25%, to $4.2 million, and real estate sales 
at $6.7 million were running far ahead 
ofa year earlier. 

But Fraser recognizes that persuad- 
ing the lenders to go along with a re- 
financing plan will not be easy. Also, 
he is involved in a damaging dispute 
with Arab investors. In 1974 the Ku- 
wait Investment Co. hired Sea Pines Co 
to oversee a planned $200 million de- 
velopment on Kiawah Island, S.C. Fra- 
ser had counted heavily on receiving up 
to $300,000 annually in profits from the 
project for the next two decades. But 
last month the Kuwaitis abruptly can- 
celed the contract and sued Sea Pines 
for $1.3 million, claiming overcharges. 
Sea Pines is countersuing for $13.6 mil- 
lion, asserting that the Kuwaitis used 
Sea Pines’ reputation to get the Kiawah 
Island project off the ground, then cut 
out Fraser’s company just when the pro- 
ject was starting to return some profit 
Besides threatening Sea Pines’ future 
earnings, the dispute has deprived the 
company of some ready cash. When the 
Kuwaitis failed to make a $50,000 pay- 
ment to Sea Pines in February, Fraser 
was able to meet his payroll only through 
the sale of a lot on Hilton Head. 

While battling to save his company, 
Fraser says he is nonetheless easing him- 
self out of the day-to-day management 
of Sea Pines so that he can have more 
time to pursue his latest passion: solar 
energy. Says he: “My objective was that 
I'd cease an active role in Sea Pines no 
later than the age of 50. I'm now 47 
There are people in our company who 
can do the job with me acting as a con- 
sultant, providing them with an idea 
every two or three weeks.” He says that 
he is currently getting “some provoca- 
tive ideas” from reading Thomas More's 
Utopia, the story of an imaginary island 
on which an ideal society arises. Maybe 
—but some investors might think that 
Fraser’s company has had quite enough 
utopianism already. 


TRANSPORTATION 
Rail Plan in Autoland 


Plans for a rail mass-transit system 
for Los Angeles have had about as much 
success with local voters as middle-aged 
housewives have had at the drug coun- 
ter where Lana Turner was discovered 
some years ago. In 1968 and again in 
1974 the electorate voted down such 
plans and decided to continue its love af- 
fair with the automobile. Nonetheless. 
a third and more grandiose plan will be 
tacked onto the June 8 presidential pri- 
mary ballot in Los Angeles County, It 
calls for 232 miles of track—almost ex- 
actly the same as the New York sub- 
way system—to be built over 30 years 
along freeways, flood-control channels 
and existing railroad rights-of-way, and 
to serve a total of 44 cities. The cost: 
$5.8 billion by today’s official estimate, 
which puts the project in the same finan- 
cial league as the Alaska pipeline. 

The plan, developed by County Su- 
pervisor Baxter Ward, is unusual for its 
proposed financing. Initially, a series of 
massive bond offerings was contemplat- 
ed, but state officials advised that the 
sale would glut the market. The plan 
now calls for a penny increase in the 
local sales tax, increasing the rate in Los 
Angeles to 7¢ on the dollar. That is ex- 
pected to raise $289 million the first year 
and $300 million in each succeeding 
year. In an authoritative voice former 
Television Newscaster Ward says: “No- 
body else is going to pay for mass tran- 
sit. If we wait for the Federal Govern- 
ment, it will be two centuries before the 
job gets done.” Even so, the proposal 
has been rushed onto the ballot partly 
because Ward hopes that an affirmative 
vote will enable Los Angeles to snare 
$800 million in unallocated federal tran- 
sit-aid funds before some other area gets 
the money. 

New Jobs. Ward's staff figures that 
the cost to Los Angeles County taxpay- 
ers will be only about a dime a day, and 
that all by itself the project would re- 
vitalize heavy construction in the area, 
creating 30,000 new jobs and cutting the 
L.A. metropolitan area’s 9% unemploy- 
ment rate by about one percentage point 
Ward confesses that he has “no idea 
what the final cost will run to,” but says 
it does not matter; if inflation escalates 
the cost of the project, it will also boost 
the yield from the extra sales tax. 

Though the plan is supported by an 
impressive array of business, labor and 
civic leaders—including Los Angeles 
Mayor Tom Bradley—it has attracted 
a number of harsh critics. All believe 
that the plan has been too hastily de- 
veloped and needs refining. Pete Scha- 
barum announced that he would quit his 
post as a director of the Southern Cal- 
ifornia Rapid Transit District in pro- 
test against the project. Says he: “] just 
don’t believe that a fixed rail-transit sys- 
tem will work in Los Angeles. This is 
an area of urban sprawl. low density. 
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with a great diversity of directions of 
trips.” He also predicts that the cost will 
balloon to $13 billion. Fred Case, a 
member of the Los Angeles city plan- 
ning commission, argues that area res- 
idents “are going to continue to use au- 
tomobiles to get where they want to go.” 

Ward counters by saying that “when 
people are stuck on a freeway and see 
one of the new trains zip by at 85 m.p.h 
they are going to figure out a way to use 
that train the very next day.” The pros- 
pect that many voters from communities 
not included in past plans may now vote 
in favor of the system and the presence 
of a map of the network on the ballot 
give Ward additional hope that the pro- 
posal will pass 


COMPUTERS 


Pacific Overtures 


IBM was taken aback early this year 
when a longtime customer, Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life Insurance Co., bought 
a brand-new Amdahl 470-V-6 main- 
frame computer for its Springfield head- 
quarters. The computer, developed by 
ex-IBM Scientist Gene Amdahl, was 
manufactured by Japan’s Fujitsu Ltd., 
to which the cash-strapped designer had 
turned for assistance. Fujitsu now owns 
some 30% of the Amdahl Corp. of Sun- 
nyvale, Calif. “The technology is ours, 
and the marketing know-how is ours,” 
insists Amdahl, whose computer cost 


The Combleat Mower The ideal lawn mower would be one 
that makes no noise, consumes no gas- 

oline, emits no noxious fumes, does not rust when left out in the rain—and besides 
all that, is self-starting and fertilizes grass while cutting it. Anette van Dorp, 22, an 
enterprising agriculture student in Bonn, West Germany, concluded last year that 
such a machine already exists—only it is called a sheep. So she persuaded her moth- 
er Doris, the wife of a prosperous architect, to lend her $15,700, and last spring set 
up an ewe business named Gesellschaft fir Schafsverleih (free translation: Rent-a- 
Sheep Co.). It buys sheep from farmers and rents them to businesses and home own- 
ers who want their grass cul cheap 

Since April, the company has rented 300 sheep to clients that include a school, 
a doctor and local subsidiaries of Alcoa and American Home Products. Customers 
must take a minimum of five sheep for the whole summer and graze them on at 
least 1% acres of lawn that is free of chemicals. The fee: $7.80 per sheep per sea- 
son. That barely covers insurance on the animals. But Anette and her partners, 
Mother Doris, 48, and Brother Tom, 18, expect to make a sizable profit in the fall 
by taking back the sheep—by then nicely fattened—and selling them to butchers 
and breeders 

Rent-a-sheep requests have been pouring in from all over Germany, and 
Doris is thinking of expanding the business by selling partnerships to individ- 
uals. For them, the sheepfold could be a tax shelter: Germany levies no taxes on 
individuals’ capital gains from the sale of assets (other than real estate) held for 
six months, which is just about as long as Gesellschaft fir Schafsverleih plans to 
own its sheep. Meanwhile, Anette tries to make sure that customers protect the 
animals from predators of all kinds. She turned down one customer located near 
a community of Turks who, she feared, might have found the lure of shish 
kebab on the hoof irresistible 


VAN DORP WITH A FLOCK OF THE LAWN-MUNCHING SHEEP SHE RENTS OUT IN GERMANY 








Mass Mutual $5.5 million, or $1.3 mil- 
lion less than its IBM counterpart, the 
model 370. “In no way is this a Jap- 
anese foot in the door.” 

That is debatable. In an effort to 
challenge the American hegemony in 
the global computer market, the Jap- 
anese government has lavished about $3 
billion in subsidies upon local computer 
makers over the past dozen years and 
has persuaded the six major companies 
to team up for research and develop- 
ment. The result of all this effort: many 
experts believe that Japan is now near- 
ly on a par with the US. in computer 
hardware, though still five years behind 
in software. “The Japanese are today 
second only to the U'S.,”" says an Amer- 
ican Government official, “but ten years 
from now, the U.S. may not be first any 
longer.” 

The Japanese computer makers 
principal sales targets so far have been 
industrializing countries in Eastern Eu- 
rope, Latin America, Africa and Asia 
But that could be only the beginning 
The Japanese, who refuse to divulge the 
volume of their computer exports, are 
supremely confident that they will even- 
tually offer real competition in Western 
Europe and the U.S. too. The Spanish 
government, for example. has started a 
joint venture with Fujitsu; their first 
product will be small computers to be de- 
signed in Japan but made and sold in 
Spain 

Large Scale. At present all the Jap- 
anese firms except Fujitsu face restric 
uions on their markets because their 
technology is licensed from American 
manufacturers. But the Japanese gov- 
ernment, to keep abreast of IBM’s im- 
minent “fourth generation” of comput- 
ers, has declared the development of 
Very Large Scale Integrations—the 
technical heart of the next generation 
of computers—a “national project,” and 
has pledged $850 million to see it 
through. “There has been the feeling 
that the Japanese are not capable of pro- 
ducing anything original,” says William 
R. Leitch, a vice president of Interna- 
tional Data Corp., a computer-industry 
research firm in Waltham, Mass. “But 
the investments in research are going 
to pay off. The Japanese did a bang-up 
job with their steel and auto industries, 
and we think there ts a potential in their 
computer industry.” 

Some computer-industry analysts 
doubt that the Japanese can set up the 
worldwide marketing and customer-ser- 
vice networks without which the com- 
puter business cannot function. But even 
that hurdle is surmountable. This sum- 
mer National Semiconductor Co. is ex- 
pected to announce plans to market and 
service a new Japanese computer in the 
US., thus offering corporate customers 
yet another alternative. “The Japanese 
have a lot of patience and plan way 
ahead,” says a Wall Street computer 
watcher. “They are going after the For- 
TUNE 500 companies—and they just 
may get them.” 
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Man at the Center 


In his 58-year career as a master 
builder, Finland’s Alvar Aalto won ar- 
chitectural award after award, and be- 
came perhaps his small nation’s most 
famous figure—in effect. a national 
monument. When he died last week, at 
78, Finland—and indeed the entire 
world of architecture—mourned his 
loss 

Aalto built widely in Finland and 
Scandinavia with a few structures else- 
where in Europe and the US. A total in- 
dividualist, he broke away from stiff neo- 
classicism and stark Bauhaus, and ranks 
with Frank Lloyd Wright, Le Corbusier 
and Mies van der Rohe as an architec- 
tural innovator. Unlike such men, how- 
ever, he never issued architectural rules, 
attracted many disciples, or even hand- 
ed down sculptural forms to copy. His 
work remains influential mainly for 
what are really moral reasons. “Archi- 
tecture—the real thing.” Aalto once 
said, “is only to be found when man 
stands in the center.” All architects talk 
about the fact that buildings shape men’s 
lives, but Aalto passionately lived by and 
built upon that idea 

Hard-drinking and imperious (he 
once stoned an offending electric sign 
because it ruined his view), Aalto blazed 
into prominence in the 1930s. His first 
celebrated works were a library in Viip- 
uri and a tuberculosis sanatorium in 
Paimio. Their design was lean, clean, di- 
rect and even witty, in Aalto’s hands, 
the meeting of an undulating ceiling and 
a wall could result in a line as playful 
and zesty as a Miro sketch 
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That delight in line continued. But 
after World War II, Aalto abandoned 
crisp functionalism—"inhuman dandy- 
purism,” he called it. His freestanding 
works became more complicated and 
took on steadily more mysterious, evoc- 
alive forms (TIME, Aug. 25). His grand 
public structures—most notably Finlan- 
dia House, Helsinki’s conference and 
concert center—stir an exhilarating 
sense of place and occasion. Aalto’s 
town halls, designed for Seinajoki, 
Saynatsalo and other small Finnish cit- 
ies, use light and space to create a kind 
of civic intimacy. No concept was two 
large for his attention (he laid out whole 
towns and complete universities) or too 
small; he even designed special door 
pulls to fit the hand 

Human Experience. Aalto thought 
that buildings should emphasize man’s 
relationship to nature, In the country- 
side, his irregular shapes tend to echo 
the asymmetries of lakes. rocks, plants. 
Even in cities, he created buildings that 
separated people from street traffic, of- 
ten by the use of internal gardens. He 
preferred to work in brick and wood, be- 
cause those natural materials were clos- 
er to “the human experience.” 

It has been said that no matter 
where Aalto worked, he carried Finland 
in his bones, just as James Joyce car- 
ried Ireland. Perhaps so. It is a pity for 
the rest of the world that so much of Aal- 
to’s work is in remote Finland. For a se- 
rious lesson is implicit in all his work: 
great architecture can be for people. His 
countrymen understood that. They 
would crowd into tour buses, pass by his 
office and proudly listen to the guide say, 
“That is where Alvar Aalto works.” 


Furisode and S6-Hitta 


In a time of ready-to-wear, mass- 
produced clothes, the kimono of old 
Japan seems a fabled anachronism, like 
phoenix feathers. In the Edo period, for 
example, between the early 17th and 
middle 19th centuries, the art of design- 
ing and dyeing those full-sleeved, sashed 
garments reached its peak. Fortunes 
were expended on kimono by merchants 
and nobles. whose wives might, on for- 
mal occasions, wear 20 layers of shim- 
mering robes, Since the 8th century they 
have been the stuff of poetry 


HIS UNIVERSITY OF TECHNOLOGY AT OTANIEMI 


Whose sleeves do you enfold 
While leaving me to lie here 
Night after night 

Alone on my widest robe? 


The first character of this verse by 
the Iith century Lady Sagami. “ Taga- 
sode: whose Sleeves . . ..” has been adopt- 
ed as the title of the spring exhibition 
that opens this week at New York’s Ja- 
pan House Gallery. It consists of 43 elab- 
orate Edo-period kimono, chosen from 
11,000 examples from Japan's foremost 
private collection. Almost all the tech- 
niques of kimono making—especially 
the two major ones, tie-dyeing and re- 
sist-dyeing—are on view in examples of 
the highest quality (see color) 

The show illustrates how immaterial 
the distinction the West draws between 
art and craft was in traditional Japa- 
nese culture: a kosode, or small-sleeved 
robe—like the 17th century garment in 
two colors of figured satin, the jagged 
yellow sheet sweeping diagonally up- 
ward across its black ground—is as sat- 
isfying a work of art as any scroll or 
painted screen. Some kimono are filmy 
and almost blank, with patterns and em- 
blems grouped in small areas. Others, 
like the trakarazukushi, or “myriad trea- 
sures” robes, swarming with thousands 
of embroidered good-luck symbols, look 
thick enough to stand up on their own 

Whatever the material or the sub- 
ject. the sense of design never falters 
Nor the painstaking labor required of ki- 
mono makers. The most difficult tech- 
nique was known as s0-hitta, or overall 
tie-dyeing. The word suggests rich hip- 
pies in blotchy homemade tank tops, but 
the Japanese craftsmen of the Edo pe- 
riod raised this system of knotting and 
immersion-dyeing to a most taxing pitch 
of subtlety. The /furisode (“swinging 
sleeves” kimono), with its design of a 
lone pine tree running up the back, re- 
quired hundreds of thousands of knots, 
each placed with fanatical precision so 
that the untied (and hence colored) por- 
tions of the fabric made the “drawing” 
of the design. Each knot was tied over 
the point ofa silver nail and had to be re- 
moved with diminutive scissors. 

Perpetual Discontent. Only one 
craftsman could work on the kimono 
since, as Textile Historian Nishimura 
Hyobu remarks in the catalogue notes, 
“a change of workers—or even a brief 
illness—could result in an irreparable al- 
teration of the rhythm of the tying and 
the evenness of the results.” The knots 
took more than a year to tie and another 
year to undo, one by one. Because the 
process cost so much, the making of s6- 
hitta was outlawed by the Japanese 
sumptuary laws of 1683, which attempt- 
ed to control extravagance in clothing 
But the tie-dyed kimono remain, frail 
monuments to man’s perpetual discon- 
tent with his own skin Robert Hughes 
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The Irish Disorder 


Author Honor Tracy calls it “dou- 
ble-speak, double-think”—the typically 
Irish form of banter that says one thing 
and means another. It has helped pro- 
duce a race of verbally agile writers, pol- 
iticians and pubcrawlers. If McGill Uni- 
versity Psychiatrist H.B.M. Murphy is 
correct, it is also producing a high rate 
of schizophrenia on the old sod 

At the second annual Conference on 
Schizophrenia, in Rochester, Dr. Mur- 


phy reported that the incidence of 


schizophrenia in the Republic of Lreland 
is nearly triple the rate of the disease 
among Irish in Canada and Northern 
Ireland. His conclusion: Irish double- 
speak creates intolerable levels of am- 
biguity that help produce schizophrenia 
Many researchers consider schizophre- 
nia a genetic disorder, while others be- 
lieve it is produced by cultural pressures 
Dr. Murphy's view of the problem 
among the Irish goes down the middle 
though schizophrenia probably requires 
a genelic predisposition, it is triggered 
more often where the Irish are unmixed 
with other races, less often when the 
presence of other ethnic groups eases the 
pressure of Irish double-speak 

Like most analysts of Irish culture 
Dr. Murphy (a Scot) assumes that Irish 
expression was shaped by nearly 800 
years of English domination. “You get 
this very commonly in a defeated peo- 
ple where the new master never gets a 
straight answer,” he said. “I would guess 
that double-speak had something to do 
with the fact that the Irish family and 
community could not tolerate open hos- 


THE TENSIONS OF "DOUBLE-SPEAK” 





ulity. It always had to be suppressed 
and using double language enabled them 
to do it. For some, it is an enjoyable 
game. But for those with a genetic pre- 
disposition to schizophrenia, there is a 
critical level where they get hurt.” 

Dr. Murphy reached his conclusion 
after rejecting other possible explana- 
tions: uncertain standards of diagnosis, 
some special genetic factor and the oft- 
expressed notion that the best of the 
Irish have emigrated, leaving the most 
vulnerable behind. “Having ruled out 
everything else,” he said, “one has to 
look for some characteristic in Irish so- 
cial life.” 

Sull, schizophrenia is a poorly un- 
derstood condition, one that has never 
been successfully defined. Under the cir- 
cumstances, the Irish may require a bit 
more proof that their rich oral tradition 
is a breeder of madness 


Envy and Infants 


Radical feminists regard Sigmund 
Freud as the ultimate male chauvinist 
and with some reason. The master 
taught that women are masochistic, se- 
cretive, insincere, dependent and jeal- 
ous, have little sense of justice and be- 
come more rigid and unchangeable at 
an earlier age than men 

Nothing in the Freudian canon 
however, outrages feminists more than 
the notion of penis envy—that female 
identity hinges on the crippling discov 
ery that boys have penises and girls do 
not. Thus the latest psychoanalytic re- 
search on the question, due in a forth- 
coming issue of the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Psychoanalytic Association, is 
bound to incur feminist wrath. Says Co- 
Author Dr. Eleanor Galenson of New 
York’s Albert Einstein College of Med 
icine: “Some women’s lib people have 
felt that penis envy is a dirty word, but 
there is no doubt that it occurs, and 
much earlier than Freud thought.” 

Dr. Galenson and her colleague 
Psychoanalyst Herman Roiphe, have 
spent nine years studying infants ten 
months and older at the Albert Einstein 
Research Nursery. Their finding: all 30 
of the girls studied so far showed “some 
degree of disturbance when they got to 
the awareness of genital difference 
whereas little boys did not.’ 

Pens and Pencils. The crisis typi 
cally occurs at the age of 15 to 17 
months, the researchers report, and can 
range from mild to severe. The girls most 
disturbed by the absence of a penis and 
feelings of castration may reject theit 
toilet training, have difficulty sleeping or 
eating, develop a sudden interest in such 
phallic objects as pens and pencils, or 
complain to their mothers that their 
dolls have no penises. Even in milder 
cases, notes Dr. Galenson, the play of 
girls becomes much more intricate and 
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involved than that of boys. “It could be, 
she says, “that the need of little girls to 
confront a frustration so early in life may 
lead to a lot of creative activity 

Some psychoanalytic researchers 
play down Freud’s heavy emphasis on 
infant sexuality, arguing that it is mere- 
ly one of many variables in early child- 
hood that shape individual psychology 
To Galenson and Roiphe, however, in- 
fant sexuality is crucial: they found that 
children around the age of 16 months are 
very aware of sexual differences,” eas- 
ily aroused sexually, and in fact are mas- 
turbating as part of normal develop- 
ment. Dr. Galenson feels that adult 
sexual problems like frigidity may have 
their origins in these early months of life 
lo minimize these disturbances, she sug- 
gests that parents not flaunt sexual dif- 
ferences by marching around nude in 
front of young children or show strong 
disapproval of masturbation. Parents 
should also be constantly available to 
their children during the critical and in- 
secure age of 15 to 17 months 

Outside the psychoanalytic world 
the Galenson-Roiphe findings are like 
ly to be taken with many grains of salt 
Even inside it, some are doubtful about 
inferences that can legitimately be 
drawn from the behavior of very young 
children. Still, the research bolsters the 
conviction of most analysts that penis 
envy is a substantial problem for girls 
Says Psychoanalyst Robert J. Stoller, au 
thor of Sex and Gender and one of the 
few analysts to study the behavior of in- 
fants: “We can easily detect boys’ and 
girls’ attitudes about penises: they still 
find them impressive.” 
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Dance Candor 


The Royal Danish Ballet is one of 
dance’s most venerable institutions. 
With a 200-year history, the Danes 
claim the oldest continuous tradition in 
ballet, except for the Paris Opéra, and 
their dancers are renowned for crisp 
footwork and ineffable lightness. They 
still have a few surprises tucked away, 
however, as audiences at Washington, 
D.C.’s Kennedy Center learned last 
week when the visiting company un- 
veiled Choreographer Flemming 
Flindt'’s Triumph of Death—and even 
undressed a few of the dancers. 

“If you take the sensuous, corporeal 
expression away from dance, it becomes 
stuffy,” says Copenhagen-born Flindt, 
39, the company’s artistic director. Lit- 
te danger of anyone calling Flindt 
stuffy. The Lesson, his choreographic de- 
but, was a startlingly effective piece 
about a psychopathic ballet master. Al- 
though Flindt has kept the cherished 
classics like La Sylphide and Napoli well 
polished, he has introduced the “mod- 
ern feet” of Paul Taylor and Murray 
Louis. Trying to inject more reality in 
Danish ballet, he decided on a more sex- 
ual, dynamic, aggressive approach. One 
result was Triumph of Death, inspired 
by Ionesco’s play Jeux de Massacre 
When word leaked that it called for nu- 
dity, many feared for the Danes’ long 
heritage of restrained artistry. Never be- 
fore had a major classical ballet incor- 
porated total nudity in dance 

Flindt’s doomsday piece documents 


NUDE SCENE IN TRIUMPH OF DEATH 


































the death of a small town—or perhaps 
the end of the world—to a rather syrupy, 


amialtly melodic pop-rock score by 
Thomas Koppel. Shrouded in a black 
plastic mantle, Death stalks, pointing. 
closing doors, and in general mopping 
up human fallout from air pollution. In 
One scene a rich man strips and franti- 
cally slathers his body in red disinfec- 
tant. The much-vaunted nude orgy takes 
place in a boutique where women tussle 
greedily over clothes and jewels. It occu- 
pies about four of the work’s 80 minutes. 

Pulse Beats. In Denmark this bal- 
letic theater of the absurd is said to draw 
an enthusiastic young audience. Cer- 
tainly it is harmless, if overly long. Those 
who really want to sample typical Dan- 
ish dancing are better advised to see 
Flindt’s imaginative choreography in 
the leafy setting of Vivaldi’s Four 
Seasons 

The Danish dancers fly and sweep 
through space in broad arcs. Yet they 
are totally unlike the flashy, athletic 
Russians of the Bolshoi or Kirov bal- 
lets. The Danish presentation is modest 
rather than showy. Dancing the role of 
Winter, Mette Honningen—her arms 
gently curved and her shoulders very 
straight—gazed directly at the audience 
and glided through intricate patterns of 
quick, tiny steps that flowed like pulse 
beats. This is the true Danish style—a 
soft, romantic candor. It traces its roots 
to French ballet and is a legacy of Au- 
gust Bournonville, the chief designer of 
the Danes’ classic technique, who stud- 
ied in Paris before being appointed the 
Danish ballet master in 1830. 

Some of his works are still 
preserved in the repertory 
The third act of Napoli, the 
best-loved Bournonville bal- 
let, is a showcase of solos, 
duets and ensembles of spar- 
kling virtuosity. Napoli is in 
dance’s derriére garde. No 
one disrobes. The Danes per- 
form the work just as His 
Majesty's troupe first present- 
ed it 134 years ago. Ameri- 
cans, who have survived go- 
go dancers, Hair and Haight- 
Ashbury—a_ million years 
ago, it seems—will find it re- 
freshing. And no one could 
possibly do it quite the way 
the Danesdo. Joan Downs 


Flotilla of Fun 


What's in a flag? To 
George Balanchine, who is as 
symbol-minded as the next 
choreographer, a flag stands 
for the ritualistic, pride- 
bearing side of a nation. How 
and why the repetitious pace 
of ritual should be trans- 
formed into dance are ques- 
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tions that Balanchine alone seems able 
to answer. In Stars and Stripes (1958), 
he made a brilliant humoresque out of 
close-order and other US. military 
drills. In his latest creation, the hour- 
long Union Jack, he has come up with 
a visually stunning, three-part divertisse- 
ment that masses the clans, changes the 
guard and salutes the Queen 

Part | unfurls to the ominous tattoo 
of unaccompanied drums. Six Scots 
clans and one all-girl Canadian regi- 
ment strut forth for a radiant massing 
of the colors. Rouben Ter-Arutunian’s 
kilts are ravishing in their tartan greens, 
blues, yellows, scarlets and burgundies 
At first the clans, led by such soloists as 
Jacques d’Amboise, Karin von Aroldin- 
gen and Suzanne Farrell, yield the floor 
to each other for classical ballet vari- 
ations on the reel, jig and sword dance 
But what Balanchine weaves at the end 
is a counterpart in motion for the plaid 
costumes. As 70 dancers—the largest 
ensemble Balanchine has ever used 
—march past one another in columns, 
one can almost see the choreographer’s 
loom working 

Dandied Breed. The second part 
features Patricia McBride and Jean- 
Pierre Bonnefous as a couple of turn-of- 
the-century footlight entertainers who 
dance to old music-hall songs. Their act 
is based on the antics of a dandied breed 
of street hawkers known as costermon- 
gers (after the costard apple). It is frail, 
bathetic stuff, yet touching for the lone- 
liness Balanchine suggests 

In the finale, he calls out the British 
navy. Against a shimmering pastel 
backdrop of ships and harbor waters, 
the company reassembles for a flotilla 
of fun. Salutes, crawl strokes and the ges- 
tures associated with rope hauling are 
incorporated into Balanchine's choreo- 
graphic concept as smoothly as the jeté 
and fouetté. The leader of a squad of 
WRENS (women’s naval service), Farrell 
ambles sexily, as though she had a chip 
on her hip or, just perhaps, an invisible 
set of bagpipes. If such a thing as an apo- 
theosis of the sidle can be imagined, Far- 
rell has done it. The evening ends whole- 
somely, however: the orchestra strikes 
up Rule Britannia, a huge Union Jack 
is lowered as a backdrop and the en- 
semble, now holding semaphores, spells 
out GOD SAVE THE QUEEN. 

Like the still snappy Stars and 
Stripes, the new Union Jack should be- 
come a staple at the New York City Bal- 
let. Balanchine plans to combine them, 
then add Tricolor, a celebration of 
France, promised for 1977. The result 
will be a full night’s entertainment called 
Entente Cordiale. It should be fun. It 
should also reaffirm Union Jack's basic 
assertion that tribute is possible with- 
out aesthetic taxation and its suggestion 
that glory, old or otherwise, is where you 
find it. William Bender 
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(Top) Jacques d’Amboise as Scottish clan leader in Union Jack; 


Suzanne Farrell as a WREN. (Bottom) Company signaling with semaphore flags. 
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_ The Private World of Marion Brando 


Nearly 30 years ago, Marlon Bran- 
do exploded on the Broadway stage as 
Stanley Kowalski in A Streetcar Named 
Desire. Since then he has become the 
leading movie actor of his generation 
Some of his films have been good; more 
have been awful. No matter. Audiences 
could always count on Brando for per- 
formances that were surprising, over- 
whelming in their power, sometimes 
perversely idiosyncratic—his foppish 
Mr. Christian in Mutiny on the Bounty, 
for example. At the very least, there was 
always an unforgettable moment or two, 
like the garden scene in The Godfather 
in which he mugs for his grandchild 


bucket and handed one to me. Brando 
read my fear. “Don't worry,” he shout- 
ed. “When the rain hits, it will flatten the 
sea... the weight of the rain water.” Our 
boat sped into the wall of rain; the sea 
flattened, and a few minutes later we 
beached the boat on the white sands of a 
small, S-shaped island—Brando’s bird 
sanctuary 

There are very few birds left on the 
Polynesian islands because of the local 
practice of collecting eggs and selling 
them at market. Brando plans to turn 
this island over to the French govern- 
ment as a sanctuary. I followed him as 
he waded hip-deep into a shallow la- 


Polynesian king and had received the is- 
lands as a gift. The sale ended a ten-year 
search by the actor “for a place on this 
earth to hang my hat.” He narrowed his 
choices to Mexico, Bali, Bangkok and 
finally decided on Tetiaroa, which he 
had first seen in 1961 while filming Mu- 
tiny on the Bounty. 

Brando’s methodical search was 
based on the grimmest of calculations: 
“I'm convinced the world is doomed 
The end is near. | wanted a place where 
my family and I could be self-sufficient 
and survive.” The abysmal state of the 
human condition is Brando's obsession 
“I know I'm a bore on the subject of the 





AERIAL VIEW OF BRANDO'S ATOLL & TETIAROA, A GENTLE GREEN LAGOON 30 MILES NORTH OF TAHITI 


Brando loves to mug in real life too, as 
the pictures taken on The Missouri 
Breaks set show (see color page) 

Over the years he has become a fig- 
ure somewhat larger than life. Among 
his colleagues he has no peer. “He gave 
us our freedom,” says Jack Nicholson 
Brando himself is stubborn about his 
freedom—to champion unpopular caus- 
es, to choose his own scripts and, above 
all, to lead a very private life on the is- 
land of Tetiaroa, 30 miles north of Ta- 
hiti. There last week, TIME Correspon- 
dent Leo Janos became the first 
American journalist to interview Brando 
in his isolated tropical paradise. 

“My first impulse,” Brando later ad- 
mitted, “was to run like hell and disap- 
pear into the bush. My second was to 
turn you upside down and plant you, 
head first, like a coconut tree.” Janos 
spent two days with Brando on the is- 
land and escaped without being planted 
His report: 


Beyond the sand bar, where we had 
walked the skiff over the shoals at the 
end of a languorous afternoon, the wind 
freshened suddenly ahead of a curtain of 
rain. The usually placid tropical lagoon 
hurled water into the skiff. The three of 
us were drenched. Willie, a local fisher- 
man, grinned at the adventure. Our 
hulking captain frowned, grabbed a 
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goon. Brando dropped into the water 
floating on his back; I did likewise. A 
brilliant rainbow arched over the island. 
Above us were hundreds of wheeling 
birds and an early half-moon. Our bod- 
ies turned slowly in the warm water until 
we faced the lowering sun. Brando 
smiled impishly. “Just a typical day's 
end in paradise,” he said 

Loping Stride. We walked the pe- 
rimeter of the island, Marlon leading the 
way. From the back, he looked like a 
young heavyweight boxer: broad shoul- 
ders, thick, sinewy arms and rock-hard 
legs. The loping stride is strong. Only the 
white hair, cut short, betrayed his age 
Suddenly Brando turned toward me and 
the illusion of youth vanished. That fa- 
mous face with its jutting forehead and 
broken nose is a face that has seen and 
experienced everything. His wet shirt 
hugged a fat belly. “Poachers,” Brando 
whispered, looking at two young Polyne- 
sian boys lying on the sand. They smiled 
nervously. Brando studied them hard for 
a moment and slowly moved away 
“They're O.K.,” he said. “They're trap- 
ping lobsters.” The kids were lucky not 
to have been egg hunting. Even at 52 and 
40 Ibs. overweight, Marlon Brando could 
have taught a forceful lesson in honesty 

Brando bought the islands ten years 
ago from the widow of a Canadian den- 
tist whose father had been doctor to a 


American Indian,” he said. “But people 
haven't become emotionally involved in 
the subject.” 

Brando now spends half the year in 
this retreat, where life and problems are 
simpler. He lives in a thatch-roofed hut, 
shaded by tall palm trees, at the edge of 
a white beach. It is one large room with 
lift-up frond shutters that invite the gen- 
tle sea breeze. In addition to a large bed 
festooned with mosquito netting, the 
room contains a refrigerator and gas-fed 
stove. In the back, separated by a wall, is 
a flush toilet and shower. The place is 
comfortable but fairly primitive, very 
much a man’s digs. 

Brando’s life conforms to his sur- 
roundings. He rises shortly before sun- 
rise (about 5 a.m.) and goes to bed early 
(9 p.m.). “I love to walk the beach na- 
ked at night.” he said, “with just the 
wind caressing my body. It’s an awe- 
some sense of freedom and very sensu- 
al.” Sometimes, to get away entirely, he 
takes his boat to one of his eleven un- 
inhabited islands and sleeps on the 
beach 

Two pretty girls—Eddy. a Polyne- 
sian, and Eriko, a Japanese—attend to 
his needs, and three men work with him 
on repairs and projects. “I'm never 
bored or lonely,” says Brando. “If there’s 
no one to talk to, I read. Reading is con- 
versation in a way.” At the moment he 
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THE MISSOURI BREAKS 
Directed by ARTHUR PENN 
Screenplay by THOMAS McGUANE 


In the course of portraying a psy- 
chopathic “regulator’—a hired gun 
charged by a Montana cattle baron with 
ridding his range of rustlers—Marlon 
Brando employs three distinct accents 
and wears, among other exotic items, a 
gorgeously fringed buckskin jacket, a 
coolie’s hat and, finally, a grandmoth- 
erly gingham dress with a poke bonnet 

Obviously, his performance in The 
Missouri Breaks does not suffer from an 
excess of discipline. Indeed, it is fair to 
say that it is gaudy and disruptive to 
the balance of forces Director Penn must 
surely have wanted to maintain between 
Brando and Jack Nicholson, the man re- 
garded as Brando’s likely successor as 
the best and most powerful actor in 


ee 


films. Nicholson, who plays the leader 
of the outlaw band that Brando is track- 
ing, develops with restraint a portrayal 
of a man moving almost unconsciously 
from raunchiness to respectability 

Yet the picture belongs to Brando 
The crazy daring, the reckless bravado 
of his work simply overpowers every- 
thing else on the screen. You groan, you 
shake your head, you laugh wildly at 
each new lunacy, but you cannot help 
being fascinated by the man. In the 
gloomy middle years of his career, he 
used to demonstrate his contempt for 
the medium by giving the smallest part 
of his talents. Now he has apparently de- 
cided to give too much, to parody him- 
self. His work in Missouri Breaks is not 
so much a performance as it is a finger 
thrust joyously upward by an actor who 
has survived everything, including his 
own self-destructive impulses 





NICHOLSON ALMOST PULLS THE PLUG ON BRANDO IN HIS BUBBLE BATH 


is conversing with the German philoso- 
pher Nietzsche 

The bookshelf in his bedroom is 
filled with scientific journals on aqua- 
farming, solar energy and the like. Bran- 
do’s experiments in these areas are 
momentarily dormant because of a 
grandiose commercial enterprise that 
flopped, at a cost to him of $500,000 
Two years ago Actor Brando became an 
innkeeper on Tetiaroa. On his tight lit- 
tle island, he constructed 21 thatch- 
roofed huts, including three bars and 
a dining room, and hired a staff of 
about 40 

From the outset, the scheme was 
doomed. Storms and high tides washed 
through the huts, causing constant and 
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Although the cottages 
were filled in the summer months, the 
resort never came close to breaking 


costly repairs 


even. Brando was driven to distraction 
by “middle-aged ladies from Peoria tell- 
ing me, ‘Mr. Brando, we loved you as 
Napoleon’— Napoleon, for Christ's sake 
and asking for my autograph, while 
their husbands shove me against the wall 
to pose with the little lady.” Admits 
Brando: “It was a bad idea, and it was 
badly managed. Why did I do it? Be- 
cause I love having projects, even bad 
ones. I don’t want to sit on an island like 
a meditative Buddha.” 
Brandoa Buddha? Unlikely. Not the 
pugnacious, trigger-tempered, tempes- 
tuous Marlon Brando who broke a pho- 





While the picture belongs to Bran- 
do, it isa nice question whether The Mis- 
souri Breaks is worth owning. Penn has 
peopled it with interesting, unfamiliar 
faces, and shot it with obviously strong 
feelings for the landscape and period de- 
tail of the 1880s. Yet the strong tech- 
nique is enlisted in the service of a very 
modest irony that has become one of 
the basic banalities of the modern west- 
ern. Once again, the works of nature are 
shown to have grandeur and innocence 
while the works of man are everywhere 
perceived as squalid pollutants 

o 

The director's limits match all too 
well the shortcomings of his writer. Mc- 
Guane has just one small, familiar idea 
to toy to death. It is that those who up- 
hold the law are less delightful, what 
with their hypocrisy and all, than his 
merry band of outlaws. They demon- 
strate exemplary camaraderie and a 
shrewd aw-shucks kind of existential 
humor. It does not really help much that 
this funny stuff is juxtaposed with sud- 
den bursts of the most brutal violence, 
thus demonstrating that whatever grace 
notes we find in life, a rather grubby 
mortality always has its stinger out 

McGuane gives his major actors 
only one effective scene when a venge- 
ful Nicholson has Brando at his mercy 
in a bathtub and lets him go. But far 
from satisfying the audience, it leaves it 
wishing for more. McGuane’s is an es- 
sentially adolescent sensibility, tough- 
talking but sentimental about how nasty 
death keeps intruding on his good ole 
boys. In the circumstances, one comes 
to admire Brando even more. Appar- 
ently, he was the only major participant 
in the project to see that it was a load of 
nonsense and that the only honorable 
course was to send it up. His efforts along 
that line—bless his heart—are an act 
of creative subversion and provide mov- 
iegoers with the one reason for seeing 
the film Richard Schickel 


tographer’s jaw three years ago, seduced 
and abandoned nearly as many women 
as Don Juan, insulted and scorned more 
than a few of the world’s notables. Not 
long ago, while snorkeling in his lagoon, 
he punched a marauding whitetip shark 
in the snout. The shark fled 

Yet he is a gentle and considerate 
man to those he likes. He detests obse- 
quiousness. “I notice,” he says, “that the 
width of a Hollywood smile in my direc- 
tion is commensurate with how my last 
picture grossed.” No one relishes candor 
like Marlon Brando. “I suppose you 
think I’m just another asshole actor?” he 
asks rhetorically. “No,” comes the reply, 
“an asshole actor with heavy preten- 
sions.” Brando roars with glee. Tell him 
you think he is the acting genius of his 
generation and he will snort with anger 
and walk away 

“Acting,” he says, “is an empty and 
useless profession. | do it for the money 
because for me there is no pleasure. The 
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Aluminum. 


Lightweight answer 
to a heavy problem. 


American cars must become lighter and less 
expensive to operate. Part of the answer to 
this heavy problem may be found in strong, 
lightweight aluminum alloys. 


The aluminum hood, trunk, doors and bumper 
reinforcements shown above could shave 

230 pounds off a typical 3,600-pound automo- 
bile. They could also save an additional 115 
pounds through lighter supporting com- 
ponents. Total weight savings? 345 pounds. 

A lighter car would, of course, burn less gas. 
But other savings could also be realized in 
reduced brake wear, tire costs and even 


The reasons for using aluminum 
are found in aluminum itself. 


registration fees in some states. 


After the car has served us and gone to junk, 
we could still realize new savings, because 
aluminum brings about $200 a ton as scrap, 
and recycling it saves 95 percent of the 
energy required to make the molten metal 
from the bauxite. 


If you'd like to know more about how alumi- 
num, the most abundant metallic element in 
the earth’s crust, can help save energy in 
transportation, write to us. Aluminum 
Company of America, 506-S Alcoa Building, 
Pittsburgh, PA 15219. 


GALCOA 








CINEMA 


fact is, there are no contemporary writ- 
ers of importance. Not one. O'Neill and 
Tennessee Williams had moments, but I 
don't regard them as great classical writ- 
ers. Movies? Forget it. I'm convinced 
that the larger the gross, the worse the 
picture. Bergman and Bunuel are vision- 
aries, wonderful artists and craftsmen. 
How many people in the world have ever 
seen one of their films or ever heard of 
them? How can you take movies serious- 
ly? You go on the set with the script in 
your back pocket. You take it out and 
read: ‘Let’s see ... in this one Brando 
plays an Indian who attacks the stage- 
coach.’ O.K.., let’s roll ‘em. Commercial- 
ized glop, not worth thinking about.” 
Potato Latke. But Brando does 
think. When he arrived in Montana for 
The Missouri Breaks, he had definite 
ideas for changing his character which 
he says “was as heavy as potato /atke.” 
(Brando's speech is loaded with Yiddish- 





BRANDO & TARITA IN MUTINY (1961) 
Zipping like a firefly. 


isms, from his days in New York with 
Stella Adler, the famous acting teacher, 
and her family. “I'm all Jew,” boasts the 
Protestant-born Brando.) 

He changed the entire flavor of his 
character—a bounty hunter called Rob- 
ert E. Lee Clayton—inventing a dead- 
ly hand weapon resembling both a har- 
poon and a mace that he uses to kill 
“I always wondered why in the history 
of lethal weapons no one invented that 
particular one. It appealed to me be- 
cause I used to be very expert at knife 
throwing.” 

He acknowledges the theft of the 
movie: “For the first 20 pages of script, 
I'm the character everyone is talking 
about—*He’s coming, he’s coming.’ On 
page 21 I arrive. I can do anything 

move like an eel dipped in Vas- 
eline. I'm the guy they keep promising 
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will arrive. Poor Jack Nicholson. He's 
right at the center, cranking the whole 
thing out while I'm zipping around like 
a firefly. | wanted the character to be dif- 
ferent, a serious study of the American 
Indian. But Arthur Penn said, ‘Gee, 
Marlon, not at these prices [$1.5 million 
for Brando].’ So I countered, ‘Arthur, at 
least let me have some fun.” ~ 

Brando was disappointed by his 
most notorious film, Last Tango in Par- 
is. “Bertolucci was a very sensitive direc- 
tor, but I didn’t like the movie. It was too 
calculated, designed to make an impact 
rather than a statement. Bernardo want- 
ed me to screw Maria Schneider on the 
screen. I told him, “That's impossible. If 
that happens, our sex organs become the 
centerpiece of the film.’ He never did 
agree with me. The Godfather? What the 
hell did I know about a 65-year-old Ital- 
ian who smokes twisted goat-shit ci- 
gars?” The young actor he admires most 
is Robert De Niro, who 
played the young Godfather 
“T doubt he really knows how 
good he is,” says Brando. 

Nowadays Brando serves 
notice on producers and di- 
rectors that he will work no 
longer than three weeks on 
a film. In July he will put in 
three weeks for Francis Ford 
Coppola in Manila, playing 
the commander of a group 
of renegade Green Berets in 
the Viet Nam film Apoca- 
lypse. His pay: $2 million 
Says Brando: “I'm nearing 
the end of the line. I figure 
I've got about two shells left 
in the chamber. One of them 
is going to be a picture I want 
to do about the American 
Indian.” 

He sees himself as being 
little more than a tenuous 
survivor in the deadly game 
of life. He credits 15 years on 
a psychiatrist’s couch with 
keeping him in the ranks of 
the walking wounded. “I was 
shot full of holes,” he says. 
“But I was given a big bow! of 
chicken soup and told, ‘Drink 
this. You are going to need it because you 
are going down into a very cold, scary 
mine!’ Lots of love and chicken soup 
helped me through the trip.” But among 
his heaviest losses was the death two 
years ago of his closest friend, Comedi- 
an Wally Cox, a childhood friend from 
back in Evanston, Ill. “He was my 
brother. I can’t tell you how much I miss 
and love that man,” Brando says. “I 
have Wally’s ashes in my house. I talk to 
him all the time.” 

Now Brando's life revolves around 
his four children. “Four kids by three 
different women,” he muses. “I had a 
real Ford assembly line going through- 
out much of my life. If you're rich and fa- 
mous, getting laid a lot isn’t that difficult 
I knew what I was doing, but I didn’t 
know why I was doing it. I still don’t 
have all the answers.” 


Grey vi§cer 


He is particularly happy with his re- 
lationship with Eldest Son Christian 
(mother: Anna Kashfi), who is 18 and 
about to enter college in Los Angeles. “I 
not only love him, I like him. We spend 
a lot of time together.” Another son is in 
a private school in Idaho. The other day 
his father made a quick hop from Tahiti 
to “sit on him a little and shape him up.” 

Brando keeps his private life on Ta- 
hiti very secluded. He has two children 
by Tarita, who was a 19-year-old beauty 
in Mutiny on the Bounty. They live on 
Tahiti. “I see them on weekends,” says 
their father. “They fly to Tetiaroa or I go 
to them. I don’t think I will let them go 
to the States. As Tahitians, they are too 
trusting. They would be destroyed in the 
pace of life in the States.” 

Brando and Tarita are still good 
friends. Says Marlon, “I remember be- 
ing furious with her because she fed so 
much candy and gum—so bad for the 
teeth—to the baby. She said to me, 
‘What can I do? He wants it.’ Tahitians 
treat children as people who have le- 
gitimate wants and needs. None of 
this I-know-better-because-I’m-your- 
parent syndrome. I respect it. But I've 
learned not to try to go native mentally 

. not to try to assume their mind frame 
My first seven years as a child growing 
up in Illinois always gets in the way, 
and I meet myself coming around the 
other side of the island.” 

We returned from the bird sanctu- 
ary with the last rays of sunlight. The la- 
goon was a gentle green color set against 
the dramatic black silhouette of Tetia- 
roa. Brando pointed up to the first eve- 
ning star visible in the dimming sky. A 
strange, almost mystical feeling pervad- 
ed, as if one could slip overboard and 
sink beneath the soft sea to become part 
of all that beauty. “Don’t worry, you'd 
swim,” Marlon laughed when I told him 
later about my strange impulse. “But I 
know exactly what you mean. It’s hap- 
pened to me many times.” 


LEADBELLY 
Directed by GORDON PARKS 
Screenplay by ERNEST KNOY 


One mean mountain of a man, Hud- 
die Ledbetter, usually known as Lead- 
belly, lived rough and hard. You could 
hear it all in his voice and in the won- 
derful, raw blues that he played on his 
twelve-string. It is good to remember the 
facts seeing Leadbelly, because in the 
movie Huddie has been considerably 
sanitized. 

Thanks in large part to some good 
period detail by Director Gordon Parks 
and a fine performance by Roger E 
Mosley in the title role, Leadbelly at 
least maintains a degree of dignity and 
professionalism that sets it apart from 
such charades as Lady Sings the Blues 
Parks shows a careful eye for small evoc- 
ative details on ragged stretches of back- 
country roads in Texas and Louisiana 
and for the full-dress promenade on 
Fannin Street, the wickedest thorough- 
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If you travel a lot vou know the 
kinds of surprises we're talking about 
Like lost reservations, lum) 
prices that inflate overnight 

At over 1,700 Holiday Inn hotels 
and motels we've eliminated these 
kinds of surprises by setting up a 
tough, thorough code of 152 standards 





beds and 


Aroom with no surprises. 
When you pull into a Holiday Im 


location, you know what's waiting for 





you. A big comfortable bed (1) with 
tresh sheets (2) and soft pillows (9) 
Your room will be in top condition 
(4-5), and so will the equipment in it 
(6). There will be a comfortable sot: 
lounge chair for you to relax in (7) 
and a free TV (8), We've got 49 other 
standards (9-57) that just cover vour 
bedroom and bath, Things like the 
thickness of your carpet, the required 
number of hangers, the condition of 
vour individual year-round tempera 
ture control, the firmness of your 
mattress, the soap, the to 
all-over cleanliness of every square 
inch of your room 


or 





We don't cook up surprises. 


We don’t make wild promises 
about our restaurants. Just that you'll 
get a tasty, nourishing meal (58) 
presented appetizingly (59). Our meats, 
vegetables and desserts are top qu 








52 reasons why 


(60) and will be served the way you 
ordered them. 7 other restaurant regu 


we 





\\ 


lations (61-67) mean vou get good food 


and prompt service in clean surround 
ings. We are very finicky about our 
glasses and silverware and tables and 
restrooms, even our kitchen floors 
Everything 


Service without surprises. 


Is it possible that no one would 

r be surprised by anything in a 
day Inn room or restaurant? Our 
epers ind Food and Be vVerTage 
Managers are going to try. They are 
required to know our rules inside out 
(68). Each is a graduate of extensive 
training at the multi-million-doll 
Holiday Inn University (69) 
equired to take re 



















r courses every VCal 
¥ Inn employees 
wcialized trains 
too. They ve got 12 rules 
of their own to liv 
up to (70-81) Inch 
i y being well 


groomed am 








courteous and 
ring vou at 
least 14 hours olf 
continuous 





room Ser 
ice daily 
and be able to 
refer you to a baby sittet 
or a dentist or a doctor qu kly 














Don't look for surprises 
in our lobby. 


Phey re tough to come by. Our 
lobbies are neat and uncluttered (82) 
with plenty of helpful information 
from an area map and schedules (83) 
to brochures on attractions (84). 
lhere’s even a church directory (85) 
Plus six other standards (86-91) that 
deal only with keeping the lobby clean, 
comfortable and safe 


e 

Some other things that 

wont surprise you. 

Free Holiday Inn swimming pools 
(92) are well-maintained (93-96), And 
we have standards that cover things 
like hallways, mechanical rooms, and 
storage rooms (97-99) 

Chere are 13 more standards (100 
112) that cover miscellaneous items, { 
from housekeeping supplies to parking 
space to security 


Our unsurprising prices. 





We offer reasonable rates and we | 
stick to them. 3 regulations (113-115) 
assure that. We also guarantee the 
penser ne , American 


Express Card 
will be wel 
comed for 
payment ol 
your room 
and meals | 
So don't leave home without it. If you | 
don't already have an American 

Express Card, there's an application in | 





every Holiday Inn room, And children 
under 12, when they're in the same 
room as their parents and require no | 
rollaway beds, are always free 
Probably the most important rule 
of all is that every inn is inspected 
several umes each 
year to make sure it 
lives up to the 151 
other rules (152) 
Stay with us soon, 
\nd give us a chance 
not to surprise vou 





t Holiday Inn 
the best surprise is 
no surprise. 





Ofall menthol 100s: 


Iceberg 


100’ 
are 


lowest 
in tar! 


Actually 65 lower 
tar than the two | 
best-selling 

menthol Kings! 





“ICEBERG 100's “tar” 5 mq., nicotine 0.5 mg 
Brand K “tar” 17 mg., nicotine 1.3 mg 
BrandS ‘tar’ 19 mg., nicotine 1.3 mg 

“Of all brands, lowest ‘tar” 1 mg., nicotine 0.1 mg 


“Av. per cigarette by FTC method 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has 
Determined That Cigarette Smoking 
Is Dangerous to Your Health. 








5 mg. “tar”, 0.5 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigarette by FTC method 





CINEMA 


fare in Shreveport and 
sprightliest 

The movie is based on biographical 
material compiled by John and Alan Lo- 
max, who were doing folk-music re- 
search for the Library of Congress in 
the 1930s. Leadbelly is at some consid- 
erable pains to get its protagonist off the 
hook. Imprisoned twice on separate 
murder charges, Ledbetter sang and 
reminisced for the Lomaxes. Later he 
had little good to say about the way John 
Lomax set his story down. “He did not 
write nothing like I told him,” the sub- 
ject. complained—although there re- 
mains a better than fair chance that 
these were the second thoughts of an ex- 
con embarrassed by his own candor 
Leadbelly might have found this movie 
more to his liking. which is part of the 
problem. The screenplay puts Huddie 


surely the 





MOSLEY AS LEADBELLY 
Reckless sensuality. 


into situations where he seems to have 
no choice but to kill) He emerges as a 
man innocent, put-upon and perennially 
puzzled by the cruel vicissitudes of life, 
who would just like to get on with his sin- 
gin’ and his ramblin® 

The Lomax version shows Leadbelly 
as both a genius and a dangerously wild 
creature. The violence, the bitterness 
and the reckless sensuality that make 
Leadbelly’s music great can hardly be 
seen here for all the laundering. The mu- 
sic is not, as one might reasonably ex- 
pect, taken from the acoustically imper- 
fect recordings of Leadbelly himself but 
is performed anew by a Berkeley blues 
singer named HiTide Harris, accompa- 
nied by white folk-guitarist Dick Ros- 
mini. The songs sound the way the whole 
movie feels: smooth, eager to please, 
defused kG: 





Ofall filter 100s: 


Luc 
ire) 


lowest 
in tar! 


Actually 65% lower 
tar than the two ; 
best-selling | 
regular filter Kings! 


en aN 








FILTER 


*LUCKY 100's tar” 5 mg., nicotine 0.5 mg 
BrandM ‘tar 18 mg., nicotine 1.1 mg 
Brand W tar” 20 mg., nicotine 1.3 mg 
“Of allbrands, lowest ‘rar’ 1 mg., nicotine 0.1 mg 


“Av per cigarette by FTC method 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has 


| Determined That Cigarette Smoking 
Is Dangerous to Your Health 


5 mg. “tar”, 0.5 mg. nicotine 





av. per cigarette by FTC method 





What do new jobs 
for Americans mean 


Example: consider an unemployed 
mamied man with one child, living 
in Pennsylvania. 


Taking that man off unemployment 
and putting him on our payroll — even 
at the lowest-pay entry job —would 
result in a switch of nearly $7,000 a 
year, from an economic “minus” to 
an economic “plus!” 


He'd earn about $200 a week, or 
nearly $11,000 a year. Instead of the 
state and federal governments (all of 
us taxpayers!) paying him nearly 
$4,800 a year in unemployment 
compensation benefits, hed be paying 
the government more than $2,000. 
About $1,000 in Federal income 
taxes. And close to another thousand 
in other payroll taxes, including social 
security and state and local income 
taxes. 

Whether you look at it in social and 
humanitarian terms, or as a 

matter of cold - 

economic reality, fernploved : 
it comes out the + 

same. The private sector — busi- 
ness— must maintain jobs and 
create new ones. And that 
means business must find the 
money to do it. 

How many future jobs? 

Right now, America needs 
millions of jobs to get 
people back onto 
business payrolls. 
But there's also 
the challenge of @ 
a growing 


to you...a 


work force. 14 million new jobs are 
needed every vear from now through 
1980 —just to employ the young 
people reaching working age, and 
others entering the job market. 

How much money does it take to 
create a new job? 
The average 

































taxpayer? 


create a single new job opportunity 

in manufacturing is around $25,000. 

By 1980, it'll be at least $35,000 (or 

$52 billion to create 1% million 

new jobs). 

Where will that money come from? 

The key to getting the money we 

need for expansion and improvement 

of our plants is better earnings" 

—earnings that can be invested in 

our operations and that will encourage 

investors to provide us additional 

money. 

But this alone is not enough because 

under present Federal tax laws the 

government would take too much of 

any additional dollars we can earn. 
What we need now is Federal tax 

reform to help lower barriers to 

capital formation. 

In 1975, Bethlehem 's 
earnings after taxes 

bol 


revenues 


were only 4.8 
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How you 


gear up the 
American economy 


The tax-writing committees of the 
U.S. Congress are studying the 


can help 


subject of “Capital Formation.’ 
Here are four tax measures which 
we believe the Congress should 
enact to encourage industrial 
expansion and to create jobs 

(1) five-year capital recovery 

(2) 12% 


system © permanent invest 





ment tax credit, (4) write-off of the 





costs of pollution control facilities 
in the year they are incurred 

(4) eliminate the double taxation 
of corporate profits paid out as 
dividends 

If you agree that revisions in 


present Federal tax laws are 





needed to provide the additional 
capital for more and better jobs 


we ask you to tell that to your 


Senators and Congressman. 


For a free copy of the folder 
‘Project Mainspring — with your 
help it can wind up the American 
economy again, write: Public 
Affairs Dept.. Room 476 T, 
Bethlehem Steel Corp 
Bethlehem, PA 18016 
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The Admiral refrigerator that saves you 
three months worth of electricity. 
That’s Rockwell working for you. 


Today’s Admiral refrigerator 
uses up to 30% less energy 
(more than three months worth) 
than our 1974 models. That 
amounts to enough electricity 
to light an average home for 
eight months of the year." 


That's engineering technology 
at work. It’s what happens 
when an ingenious manufac- 
turer like Admiral becomes part 
of a strong, technology- 


“Admiral refrigerator Model #IND 2259 


saves up to 900 kwh per year. (Average home 
uses 1300 kwh for lighting a year. Source: 
Better Light Better Sight institute.) 


oriented company like Rockwell. 
And it’s also what makes the 
whole Admiral line — from 
major household appliances to 
prem tl 05 sets one loan ; 

uipment — such a ica 
addition to our company. Now 
we have a broad consumer 
product line — including 
Rockwell calculators and power 
tools — that can share the 
benefits inherent in our broad- 
based corporation. 


The result? Rockwell's 
technology keeps making our 
down-to-earth products work 
harder — and better — for you. 


OR fest! 


where science gets down to business 





For more about us, write for our annual report. Rockwell International, Dept. 815T, 600 Grant Street, Pittsburgh, PA 15219 





SPY SROUJI BLOWING COVER IN TESTIMONY 


A Special Relationship 


For a part-time, night-shift copy ed- 
itor who rarely did any reporting. Jacque 
Srouji, 31, had remarkably good sourec- 
es at the FBI. Hardly had she rejoined 
the Nashville Tennessean \ast fall after 
five years as a housewife and freelance 
writer when she was able to give its ed- 
itors late-night details about a statewide 
FBI strike against illegal betting parlors 
and tp them off about a raid on a local 
business suspected of fraud 

Last week the secret of Srouji’s suc- 
cess was out—and so was Srouji. For 
more than a decade she had been act- 
ing as an FBI informer, receiving bureau 
leaks in return for information on black 
activists, student radicals, dissident 
groups and, possibly, her professional 
colleagues. Srouji thus became the first 
journalist to be identified as an FBI in- 
formant since the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Intelligence recently disclosed 
that the bureau has for years been us 
ing reporters and editors in various col- 
laborative roles. And she became the 
first journalist to be fired for such ac- 
tivity when Tennessean Publisher John 
Seigenthaler summarily dismissed her 

Srouji’s ies to the FBI might have 
gone undetected if she had not been in- 
volved in another sensitive matter: the 
mysterious death of Karen Silkwood 
(Time, Jan. 20, 1975). An Oklahoma 
plutonium worker active in her union, 
Silkwood was killed in a 1974 auto ac 
cident while on the way to tell a report- 
er about alleged health and nuclear safe- 
ty violations in the plant where she 
worked. Just before returning to the Ten- 
nessean, Srouji finished writing Critical 
Vass, a paean to the nuclear industry 
to be released this summer by Aurora 
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Publishers Inc.. a small Nashville con- 
cern. The book casts Silk wood In an un- 
flattering light. raising questions about 
drug usage and her sex habits. Called 
last month to testify before a House sub 
committee investigating nuclear safe- 
guards, Srouji disclosed that the FBI had 
shown her nearly 1,000 pages of bureau 
documents on the Silk wood case for use 
in her book. When Agent Lawrence J 
Olson Sr.. 43, was called before the sub- 
committee staff, he disclosed the FBI had 
a “special relationship” with Srouji 

Free Ride. That relationship appar- 
ently began in 1964, when Srouji joined 
the Nashville Banner as a reporter soon 
after graduating from high school. In 
1971 Srouji told a journalist neighbor 
that the late James Stahlman, president 
and publisher of the Banner, had en- 
couraged her to turn over her notes on 
civil rights demonstrations to the FBI 
Her contact was Agent Olson, with 
whom she developed a close personal re- 
lationship. Though it is believed she was 
never paid for being an informant, she 
has said the FBI underwrote a 1964 trip 
to Michigan, where she spied on a meet- 
ing of New Left activists 

Srouji joined the Tennessean in 1969 
as a copy editor but left a year later be- 
cause her husband, S.H. Srouji, a state 
highway engineer, did not like her work- 
ing at night. A year and a half ago, she 
sold two articles about the nuclear safe- 
ty controversy to Nas/ville! magazine 
It was when Aurora asked her to write 
a book on the subject that she re-estab- 
lished her contact with Olson, now as- 
signed to the FBI's Oklahoma City of- 
fice, where he helped conduct the 
bureau's Silk wood investigation. Over a 
two-month period, Srouji testified. she 
was allowed to photocopy bureau sum 
maries of the inquiry. Some months be- 
fore Srouji rejoined the Tennessean last 
fall, she began passing information to 
the FBI. This included details of inter- 
views for her book that she conducted 
at the Soviet embassy with a Russian nu- 
clear physicist. One chapter title: “My 
Friend, the Russian.” 

After Srouji’s cover was blown last 
month by her own congressional test- 
mony, Publisher Seigenthaler ques- 
tioned her and learned that the FBI re- 
cently had asked her about the political 
views of two Tennessean staff members 
Columnist Dolph Honicker, an outspo- 
ken critic of nuclear power, and Jerry 
Hornsby, a copy editor who was until re- 
cently a member of the Socialist Party 
U.S.A. Srouji insisted that she had de- 
fended the pair, but Seigenthaler dis- 
missed her on the spot. “The moment it 
appears that the FBI is using any mem- 
ber of this staff as a conduit to check on 
any other member, then | have to cut off 
that conduit,” he said 

By week's end it was beginning to 
look like Srouji might have been more 
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than a conduil—even an agent provoc- 
ateur, Hornsby recalled she was conspic- 
uously active in left-wing politics, and 
recently delivered a bitter diatribe at a 
public meeting against police surveil- 
lance of left-wingers. Honicker said that 
this spring she suggested that the two 
of them tear down a Gerald Ford pho- 
tograph in the Nashville Federal Office 
Building as a protest act. They went to 
do it at midnight and found the build 
ing, customarily locked at 5:30 pm 
wide-open. Suddenly suspicious. Hon 
icker said he quickly departed 

What motivated Srouji to become an 
FBI spy? “Back in the 1960s the FBI had 
a better image,” suggests Dominic de 
Loranzo, publisher of her book. “You 
take an 18-year-old reporter and tell her 
you're going to hook her up with the FBI 
—is she going to say no’” And col 
leagues at the Ternessean suspect that 
Srouji was trying to impress her editors 
with her FBI sources last fall in order to 
be made a full-time reporter. The one 
person who knows the answers was not 
around to offer them. Two days after 
she was fired, Jacque Srouy: bundled up 
two of her three children and drove off 
destination unknown 


Following Mary 


Caught in a break fast-nook indiscre- 
tion with a local cop, Mary Hartman 
begs Husband Tom for forgiveness 
Meanwhile. Mary's neighbor Loretta 
tells Bedmate “Baby Boy” she is post 
poning her country-music career to be- 
come a missionary. Suddenly, the trau- 
mas are interrupted by a series of boffo 
bulletins. “Tonight, we'll tell you more 
about Howard Hughes’ sex habits 
We'll chase a runaway baboon at the ai 
port and check out wedding bells be- 
hind prison walls Be informed and 
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Come with us back to 1789. For the first time we have a 
Constitution, a Supreme Court, a Cabinet. Congress sets forth 
a Bill of Rights. The French Revolution has just begun. 
President Washington is said to be living like a king... 


Last year, TIME brought out the first of its Bicentennial 
special issues — reporting the week of July 4, 1776. An 
instant sellout, it went on to become the most popular issue 
in TIME’s history 

NowTIME has published a new Bicentennial special 
issue -THE NEW NATION —written as though TIME’s 
reporters were on the scene the week of Sept. 26, 1789. That 
was the year we were putting together a new nation. The 
new Constitution became law. Our institutions and traditions 
were being invented from scratch. Just this week. the Bill 
of Rights was submitted to the states for approval. President 
Washington is being criticized for living too royally. (52 dozen 
bottles of fine wine for a recent dinner!) 





: President 


ashingt 1] 


You'll find out what's become of Benedict Arnold, John 
Paul Jones, old pamphleteer Tom Paine, hear about the 
mutiny aboard the H.M.S. Bounty and much, much more 

THE NEW NATION is certain to become a collector's 
item and a sellout at newsstands. Active TIME subscribers at 
the time of publication received it as part of their regular 
subscriptions 

If you're nota subscriber, be sure to pick up your copy 
today wherever you buy magazines. Don't miss out on this 
important special issue of TIME. 

For information on special bulk rates for schools and 
organizations, phone toll-free: 800-621-8200 (in Illinois 
800-972-8302) 


TIME'S NEW BICENTENNIAL ISSUE-ON SALE NOW 








Meet Paulo. He's five years old and lives 
in the streets in a teeming city of Brazil. 
We lost him. 

We spoke to him but briefly and then 
he darted back into the “favela” (slum) 
which is his only world. “I cannot return 
to where my parents live,” Paulo said, 
“because my father always beats me.” 
Then he was gone. 

His bed is the dirt pavement, his roof 
the sky. He finds his food and clothing in 
garbage. He's always frightened and 
hungry ... his eyes are always searching. 

But for many people Paulo is just a 
statistic. Hungry children in the world 
are no longer considered important news, 
even though one-fourth of the world’s 
children like him are almost always hun- 
gry and one-tenth on the brink of death 
because of lack of food. With world 
population increasing at a conservative 
estimate of 250,000 per day and food 
production lagging, it is probable that 
more than 10 million children will die of 
hunger within the next year. Will Paulo 
be one of them? 

We don't know, and the chances are 
remote we can find him again. But we 
can try, just as we are trying to find 
assistance for nearly 20,000 children who 
already are registered by Christian Chil- 
dren's Fund and await a sponsor who will 


--------------------- 


| want to help! 


Name 
Address 
City 
State 


ductible Canadians: Write 1407 Yonge, 


I want to sponsor a [ 


(Country) 

{-) Choose any child who needs my help. I will pay $15 a month 
I enclose first payment of $ . Please send me child's name, 
mailing address and photograph. 

I can’t sponsor a child now but I do want to give $ 


Please send me more information 


Mail today to: 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inc. 


Box 26511, Richmond, Va. 23261 


What do you say to 
“lost child? 





help provide food, clothing, housing and 
medical care 

But we need your concern, your help 
There are millions of others like Paulo 
who are barely clinging to life, children 
old before their time like Paulo—chil- 
dren for whom entry into our program 
could mean the difference. 

We must care about these children. We 


boy girl in 


Dr. Verent J. Mills 


Toronto 7 








must learn to be generous again, with our 
emotions and concern as well as with our 
wealth, We must return to the grass roots 
to assist individuals rather than nations. 
We must curb our own wastefulness. We 
must declare war on hunger. We must 
make a commitment. We must do some- 
thing. 

The world is full of children who are 
hurting like Paulo, Will you help now? 
Through the Christian Children’s Fund, 
you can be a part of this grass roots way 
of sharing your love and relative prosper- 
ity with desperate children like Paulo— 
who want only a chance to survive in a 
hungry world. 

You can sponsor a child for only $15 
a month, Please fill out the coupon and 
send it with your first monthly check 
You will receive your sponsored child's 
name, address and photograph, plus a 
description of the child's project and en- 
vironment. You will be encouraged to 
write to the child and your letters will 
be answered. 

You can have the satisfaction of know- 
ing your concern made the difference. It 
is late. Somewhere in the world a child 
is waiting. 


We will send you a Statement of Income 
and Expense upon request. 




















THE PRESS 


have fun, beginning in three minutes on 
MetroNews, MetroNews.” 

More than half the 450,000 or so 
people in Los Angeles who watch Mary 
Hartman, Mary Hartman usually stay 
tuned to KTTV’s MetroNews, Metro News 
Their loyalty is understandable; most of 
what they will see and hear could have 
come straight from Mary. Instead of re- 
peating the substantive news stories 
other stations serve up at Il p.m., Los 
Angeles’ Metromedia affiliate courts its 
carryover M#H2 audience with an 11:30 
extravaganza it forthrightly calls “news 
for people who don’t like news.” 

“Our goal is to keep hip, antinews 
types from going to bed or switching to 
Johnny Carson,” says KTTV News Di- 
rector Charles Riley of the 30-min 
show. “If we offered straight news after 
Mary Hartman, all you would hear is 
the sound of sets clicking off.” Instead, 
MN2 is clicking with an audience that 
has doubled since the program went on 
the air three months ago. It now tops 
Los Angeles’ five other independent sta- 
tions in its time slot and is challenging 
ABC and the CBS late movie. 

Seedy Set. In the irreverent MN? 
mix, serious news is usually engulfed by 
the fanciful. Stripper Fanne Fox once 
delivered the weather report; Disc Jock- 
ey Wolfman Jack analyzed the New 
Hampshire primary results; Actress 
Terry Moore submitted to a polygraph 
test about shipboard sex with Howard 
Hughes. Porn Queen Amber Hunt and 
Mobster Mickey Cohen both graced one 
of last week’s shows with filmed inter- 
views, she on what thrills, he on forged 
wills. The zest of MetroNews comes from 
the ham and hard-boiled-egg match-up 
of extrovert Anchor Man Charles Rowe, 
37, and Reporter-Inquisitor Charles 
Ashman, 40. A bionic-perfect baritone, 
Rowe is the ideal foil for Ashman, a sar- 
donic “everyman” who shows up each 
night with yesterday's stubble. Operat- 
ing in a seedy cily-room set torn from 
The Front Page. they go about earning 
the sobriquet given them by miffed com- 
petitors: the “outhouse news.” 

But MN2 offers inside news, too, 
thanks mainly to Ashman, a former at- 
torney-author who has produced note- 
worthy scoops. Among them: disclosure 
of the partial Government subsidy of 
Nixon's trip to Peking: Barry Gold- 
water's rapprochement with Nelson 
Rockefeller. a six-part series on the 
American Escape Committee, which is 
responsible for arranging two recent 
breaks from Mexican jails) Ashman. 
who admits to some qualms about the 
MN? format, notes: “Two minutes af- 
ter | broke the story on Nixon's China 
trip, | was reporting from inside a nud- 
istcamp, and four minutes later I was in- 
terviewing a goat.” 

And Rowe has his moments of wor- 
ry. At first he thought 4N2 would prove 
to be a “highly perishable commodity.’ 
Now he just wishes the show had a big- 
ger staff. Its needs? “Either a street re- 
porter or a comedy writer.” 





Engaged. James (“Big Jim”) 
Thompson, 40, towering (6 fl. 6 in.) Re- 
publican candidate for Governor of I- 
linois; and Jayne Ann Carr, 30, an II- 
linois assistant attorney general. Before 
he resigned last July after four years as 
U.S. Attorney for northern Illinois. 
Thompson had successfully prosecuted 
several big wheels—and many smaller 
ones—in Chicago Mayor Richard Da- 
ley’s Democratic machine, plus former 
Governor Otto Kerner (see below) 


. 

Died. Ulrike Meinhof, 41, fanatical 
founding mother of West Germany's 
Baader-Meinhof band of left-wing ter- 
rorists; in an apparent suicide by hang- 
ing: in Stuttgart (see THE WORLD) 

. 

Died. Otto Kerner, 67, two-term 
former Democratic Governor of Illinois 
(1961-68) and federal judge. who was 
considered to be a paragon of political 
integrity until 1973, when he was con- 
victed of conspiracy, mail fraud, income- 
tax evasion and lying to a grand jury; in 
Chicago. Kerner was appointed to the 
U.S. Court of Appeals by President 
Johnson in 1968. He had gained nation- 
al attention that year as chairman of the 
President's National Advisory Commis- 
sion on Civil Disorders, which conclud- 
ed that the U.S. was becoming an in- 
creasingly dichotomized society—one 
part prospering while. the other poor 
and black. Kerner’s reputation as IIli- 
nois’ Mr. Clean collapsed when a feder- 
al jury decided that, while in the state- 
house. he had pushed for legislation 
favorable to Track-Owner Marjorie 
Lindheimer Everett in return for below- 
market-value stock in her Chicago 
Thoroughbred Enterprises. He was sen- 
tenced to three years in a federal prison, 
but was paroled after seven months 
when he was found to be terminally ill 

. 

Died. Alvar Aalto, 78, Finnish ar- 
chitect whose people-oriented, evocative 
structures ranked him among the great 
innovators of 20th century architecture: 
in Helsinki (see ART) 

. 

Died. Samuel Eliot Morison. 88, 
master of the historical narrative, who 
wrote more than 50 books chronicling 
American and maritime history; after a 
stroke; in Boston. A skilled yachtsman 
and popular Harvard teacher since 
1915, he sailed 10,000 miles retracing 
the course of Columbus for his 1943 Ad- 
miral of the Ocean Sea, which won the 
first of his two Pulitzer Prizes; in World 
War II he served on a dozen ships (he re- 
tired a rear admiral), collecting infor- 
mation for his 15-volume account of U.S 
naval operations in that conflict. Crit- 
ics also acclaimed his two-volume The 
European Discovery of America, a work 
he had yearned to do all his life but did 
not complete until 1974 
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“How I lost 980 mg. 
of tar’ the first week... 


without losing 
out on taste.” 


“Switching to a low ‘tar’ cigarette 
is no piece of cake if you’re a menthol 
smoker like me. There just are not 
many low ‘tar’ menthols to choose 
from that taste good. 

“So I was surprised when I tasted 
Doral Menthol. A terrific taste, 
and 7 milligrams less ‘tar’ than my 
old brand. That adds up to 140 mg. 
less ‘tar’ a pack—for me 980 mg. 
less ‘tar’ a 
week...on — eT 
my Doral 
Diet.” 


dt 
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Menthol or Regular. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined ae 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. MENTHOL: 13 mg."tar’, 1.0 mg. nicotine - 
FILTER: 14 mg. “tar”, 1.0 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report SEPT. 75 





GRANT WOOD'S AMERICAN GOTHIC 


Paradise Mislaid 


| HEAR AMERICA SWINGING 
by PETER DE VRIES 
211 pages. Little, Brown. $7.95. 


I hear America swinging 

All free in the great freedom that 
is to come, that is already 
here, I declare it as 1 
celebrate it 

Every man taking unto himselfa 
wife, no matter whose 

Every woman taking unto herself 
a husband, no matter whose 

Peter De Vries, after Walt 
Whitman 


A terrible blight is creeping through 
the Iowa cornfields. “It's what they call 
brittle dialogue,” explains Ma Sigafoos, 
an entrepreneurial food franchiser who 
hawks home cooking under the brand 
name of Land’s Sakes. “It's come from 
the East, and is working its way West, 
just like the Rocky Mountain tick com- 


ing the other way.” A prize victim of 


this plague of sophistication is Farmer 
Herkimer (“Heck”) Brown, Ma's son- 
in-law, who has taken up with a fast 
crowd in Middle City. Heck now wears 
E.E. Cummings T shirts, affects an “in- 
ner-cily laugh” and argues that both mo- 
nogamy and the Puritan work ethic are 
strictly for the crows. When Wife Hat- 
tie asks him to dust the crops, Heck 
quips, “Oh, the maid will dust them.” 
Can this ever-less meaningful rela- 
tionship be saved? Bill Bumpers, a fledg- 
ling marriage counselor and self-de- 
scribed “victim of an intact home.” tries 
his best. He advises Hattie and Ma to 
humor Heck in his plan to set up a 
ménage a trois with a local sculptress 
Hattie promises her husband that Ma 
will not interfere: “She knows four’s a 
crowd.” But the crowd at Pretty Pass 
(as Heck now calls his farm) keeps grow- 
ing; no sooner IS someone hired to do 
the actual work around the place than 
he is seduced by the “crackle of civi- 
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IN NEW YORK PETER DE VRIES MOURNFULLY CONSIDERS METROPOLITAN LIFE 





From “no-fault pregnancies” to the pleasures of “Oat Cuisine.” 


lized conversation” inside the house and 
becomes a bedded and bored member 
of the Brown commune. As identity cri- 
ses follow, the fields lie fallow. Mean- 
while, Bumpers worries lest his consis- 
tently ineffectual advice will brand him 
not Just a quack but “a quack manqué.” 

In his 17th novel, Author Peter De 
Vries, 56, again shows that he is more 
than a match for the absurdities of mod- 
ern life. Give him the latest fad, the most 
flaccidly permissive excuse for current 
thought, and he will top it nearly every 
time. With-it Protestantism? De Vries 
offers a minister who does impressions 
of movie stars from the pulpit and later 
throws a brunch at the “Aprés Church.” 
The new amorality? He comes up with 
a mother who boasts that her unmar- 
ried daughter is having “one of those no- 
fault pregnancies.” The macho Style in 
Washington politics? “When the tough 
get going.” De Vries notes innocently, 
“the going gets tough.” 

In fact, De Vries is regularly able to 
have his cake and throw it too. He im- 
partially lampoons both home-grown ig- 
norance and cultivated claptrap. The de- 
cline of the West is mirrored in the prog- 
ress of Handyman Clem Clammidge 
whom Bumpers encourages to become 
a “primitive” art critic for the local pa- 
per. At first, Clem’s relentless know- 
nothingism is a great hit: “Them nude 
self-portraits of hers have put her be- 
hind in her work.” But Clem begins 
reading other art critics. Soon his cri- 
liques bristle with phrases like “Coun- 
tervailing polytonalities.” Only De Vries 
would have the Gaul to refer to a feed- 


and-grain store as “the Oat Cuisine.” 
One of his irate wine customers even 
has “a Beaune to pick with his vintner.” 
Who else would dare introduce a house- 
maid named “Beulah Land”? But he is 
still very much a moralist without port- 
folio. Neither hidebound nor skin- 
crazed, De Vries deplores the passive 
way his common yeomanry lay down 
their arms to the sexual revolution. Clas- 
sical satire could comfortably mock 
those who aped their fashionable bet- 
ters; De Vries works in this elitist vein 
but he cannot find any fashionable elite 
worth aping. “This used to be a good 
country,” Bumper snaps at one exasper- 
ated point. “Wholesome. Solid. Decent 
All our best regional writers have told 
us that, our poets, our artists. Grant 
Wood ..." The sentence comes girded 
with characteristic irony, But De Vries 
plague on both the leaders and the led 
is clear enough. One of Ma Sigafoos’ 
many malapropisms says it all: “A man 
should be greater than some of his 
parts.” Paul Gray 


Cold War Horse 


THE CANFIELD DECISION 
by SPIRO T. AGNEW 
344 pages. Playboy Press. $8.95. 


In the age of Roman gravitas, pub- 
lic men in disgrace fell upon their 
swords. Today they fall upon their pens 
Such impalings have been especially 
popular and profitable for the resigned 
the indicted and the convicted of the 
Nixon Administration, Publishers were 
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quick to confer gilt by association upon 
men like John Dean, Jeb Stuart Ma- 
gruder and Charles Colson. Next to 
come is John Ehrlichman, who dropped 
oul in some Paraguay of the mind to 
write a novel whose chief character js 
a “President Richard Monckton.” 

Novelist Spiro Theodore Agnew did 
not have Watergate to kick around 
Earlier, more mundane transgressions 
forced his retirement from the vice pres- 
idency. He was already busy building 
a new career as an international busi- 
nessman when the lives of his former 
Government colleagues started to fall 
dramatically apart. The Canfield De- 
cision is about the destruction of a prom- 
ising political career in 1983, but ba- 
sically it is an old cold war horse of a 
novel, reminiscent of the bestsellers of 
the 50s and early 60s 

Agnew’s projection of the next sev- 
en years is a world not unlike the pres- 
ent. Detente still holds. The Middle 
East is still a bear pit of Arab-Israeli 
animosity and big-power intrigue. At 
home, President Walter Hurley is wind- 
ing up a second term of “no sudden 
moves, no scandals, no tricky p.r. ploys. 
no jet-set diplomacy.” 

Saints and Devils. Vice President 
Porter Canfield. who sorely wants to 
be Mr. President, seizes on the dull- 
ness in Washington as a campaign op- 
portunity. The members of the press, 
he believes, are tired of tranquillity 
They need the saints and devils, the 
people-lovers and people-haters, the 
honey and the venom which are the 
raw materials of titillating stories.” Con- 
tradicting official foreign policy, Can- 
field publicly urges that protective U.S 
nuclear missiles be supplied to Israel 

Unfortunately his scheme plays into 
the hands of various nationalist groups 
militant Zionists, assorted terrorists and 
some people who are not what they 
seem to be. The novel's plot is com- 
plicated, although not intricate. Can- 
field's arrogance and pride cause moral 
blind spots that bring about his down- 
fall. Agnew’s characters are stiff in the 
joints but serviceable. The settings 

Washington, Iran, the interior of Air 

Force Two—are described with cursory 
authority, while Agnew’s descriptions 
of beautiful women are done with lin- 
gering attention to detail 

A reader's first impression might 
be that The Canfield Decision was ac- 
quired during a break-in at Allen 
Drury’s apartment. But in fact Spiro 
Agnew writes better—if, as he insists, 
“I have unequivocally written all the 
novel myself.” He has even offered $25.- 
000 to New York Post Columnist Har- 
riet Van Horne if she can prove her 
suspicion that he did not write the book 
In any event, the novel's action—which 
includes brutal multiple murders and 
an anticlimactic missile crisis—has less 
energy than the rancorous opinions that 
stream from the mouths of the char- 
acters, Many of these views are clearly 
Agnew’s own. and a disproportionate 
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Would You LikeTé LearnWhy 


‘These Extraordinary TV 
Programs Were So Successful? 





THE ASCENT OF MAN 
“A milestone in television programming” 
— The New York Times 


AMERICA 
“Not only one of the finest documentary series. 
but one of the finest series of any kind ever 
presented on TV. The Chicago Tribune 





CIVILISATION 
“A round of applause for Xerox” 
— Seattle Post Intelligencer 


THE SEARCH FOR THE NILE 

One of the most compelling and skittfully 

made historical dramas of this or any year.” 
—Los Angeles Times 





ELIZABETH R THE SIX WIVES OF HENRY VIII 


First rate entertainment brilliantly cast and 
gorgeously produced" — The washington Star 


“Henry Vill serves not only as a persuasive 
Gefense of television now—but also as an 
exciting promise for its future” 

— The Wall Street Journal 


We would like to tell you about the benefits of underwriting 
quality programming... 


...and how an exclusive association with one of our new 
BBC-TV/Time-Life co-productions can be of significant value 
to your company. 


Please call —or write to our National Sales Division. 
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Come with us back to 1789. For the first time we have a 
Constitution, a Supreme Court, a Cabinet. Congress sets forth 
a Bill of Rights. The French Revolution has just begun. 
President Washinaton is said to be living like a king... 





Last year, TIME brought out the first of its Bicentennial 
special issues — reporting the week of July 4, 1776. An 
instant sellout, it went on to become the most popular issue 
in TIME’s history 

NowTIME has published a new Bicentennial special 
issue -THE NEW NATION —uwrritten as though TIME’s 
reporters were on the scene the week of Sept. 26, 1789. That 
was the year we were putting together a new nation. The 
new Constitution became law. Our institutions and traditions 
were being invented from scratch. Just this week, the Bill 
of Rights was submitted to the states for approval. President 
Washinaton is being criticized for living too royally. (52 dozen 
bottles of fine wine for a recent dinner!) 


You'll find out what's become of Benedict Arnold, John 
Paul Jones, old pamphleteer Tom Paine, hear about the 
mutiny aboard the H.M.S. Bounty and much, much more 

THE NEW NATION is certain to become a collector's 
item and a sellout at newsstands. Active TIME subscribers at 
the time of publication received it as part of their regular 
subscriptions 

If youre nota subscriber, be sure to pick up your copy 
today wherever you buy magazines. Don't miss out on this 
important special issue of TIME 

For information on special bulk rates for schools and 
organizations, phone toll-free: 800-621-8200 (in Illinois 
800-972-8302) 


TIME’S NEW BICENTENNIAL ISSUE-ON SALE NOW 





You have no idea, do you? 
Probably because you have no idea what an Isuzu is 


Let alone what one does 
Well, that's what we're here for. To tell you 
Isuzu is a new kind of Opel, built by Isuzu. We call it, 
for lack of imagination, the Opel Isuzu. You may 
do the same, if you wish 
What an Opel Isuzu does, basically, is offer a lot of 
miles per gallon while whirring happily along 
providing grins for its occupants. Thanks to the fact 
that it comes standard with a short throw 4-speed 
transmission. And an exotic little 1817 cc 
overhead cam hemi engine 
Equipped with crossflow 
heads and 5 main 
bearings, even 
With that uncanny 
combination, according 
to EPA tests, an Opel Isuzu 
delivered an estimated 23 
mpg in the city test. And an 
estimated 36 in the highway test 
Of course, your mileage may vary 
depending on the road. the condition 
of the car, the equipment and how you 
drive. Which is as you might expect 


But, gee whiz. What are we stand ng around with 
our heads stuck under the hood for? Let's go inside 
Where the fun is 
WELCOME TO THE ISUZU 

Like the reclining bucket seats? The flow through 
ventilation? The tinted glass? The locking glove 
box? The column-mounted dimmer switch? The 
rack-and-pinion steering? The front disc brakes? 
They're all standard 

lf you want more, you can order more. An aut 

matic transmission. Carpeting. A 
console-full of gauges. Radial 












tires. Air conditioning. Rear 
window defroster. And so 
much simulated wood grain 


you ll think you're driving 


a tree 
Opel Isuzu 
Allinall, it'sone solid 


little investment. And 
a heck of a lot of fun 
At this point, only one 
question remains. Now 
that you know what an 
Isuzu will do, what are 


you doing without an Isuzu? 


OPEL ISUZU 


In California see your Buick-Opel 


Dealer for EPA information 


SOLD BY BUICK 








There once was a vicar 
named Tristam 
Who for sermons 
developed a system. 
Quoting PEOPLE at random, 
And the Prophets in tandem, 
His parish just couldn't 
resist him. 








Pick up your week. 
Pick up a copy today. 
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number demonstrate that the former 
Vice President bears a chronic grudge 
against the press. Although The Can- 
field Decision is not a roman 4 clef, a 
nosy columnist named “Andy Jacker- 
son” gets a going over. A Russian, for 
example, sees America in decline be- 
cause “the country is under attack by 
professional critics with an unlimited 
supply of ink and microphones.” Such 
a thing could not happen in the Soviet 
Union. If the author is a bit envious, it 
is understandable. R.Z. Sheppard 


SAMCY CRAMPTON 


NOVELIST STANLEY ELKIN 


A Poet of Profit and Loss 


THE FRANCHISER 

by STANLEY ELKIN 

342 pages. Farrar, Straus & Giroux. 
$8.95. 


Stanley Elkin is one of the peren- 
nial bridesmaids of American fiction 
Part of the problem is that the styles 
Elkin employs are beginning to show 
their age. His prose is creased by the 
crow’s-feet of “50s black humor, it shows 
the slight stoop of Jewish realism and 
the weird droop of the surreal as well 
There is no denying, though, that when 
Elkin puts them together—as he did 
in Boswell, A Bad Man, The Dick Gib- 
son Show and now The Franchiser—the 
results are fresh 

Elkin is a professor of English lit- 
erature at Washington University in 
St. Louis. He writes about people caught 
in the heavy traffic of American life 
Many of his heroes are businessmen 
whose urges go beyond a Cash McCall 


drive for power and money. They see 
business as part of a cosmic magic show. 
an exuberant prestidigitation of goods 
and services. Emotions, like capital. can 
be risked for big gains or hoarded at 
little or no interest. The world, for all 
its misery and flyspeck existence in a 
galaxy of countless dead stars, is some- 
thing very special. Here, for example. 
is Ben Flesh, “the Franchiser,” on the 
energy crisis: “There isn't enough in 
the world to run the world. There nev- 
er was. How could there be? The world 
is a miracle, history's and the universe's 
long shot. It runs uphill.” 

Flesh sees America closer up, as a 
traveling businessman constantly criss- 
crossing the country and sampling its 
incredibly juxtaposed variety. An on- 
the-road hero, he is a type basic not 
only to the American economy but to 
its literature as well. His story moves 
like his life, from one picaresque ad- 
venture to another 

Flesh has the profile of the Indian 
ona nickel and a degree from the Whar- 
ton School of Finance. He is also the 
owner of a Fred Astaire Dance Studio 
a Travel Inn, a Kentucky Fried Chick- 
en outlet, a Cinema I. a Cinema II, a 
Mr. Softee ice-cream stand and a Fo 
tomat—"a Checkpoint Charlie, a Man- 
delbaum Gate thing, a booth in the 
open center of a shopping mall.” 

Conscious Hero. These are the 
chains that bind. To Flesh they give 
some kind of saving shape to the amor- 
phous idea and energy of America. As 
he visits these franchises in his baby- 
blue Cadillac, he can hear them “speak- 
ing some Esperanto of simple need.’ 
His understanding of that need turns 
him into a poet of profit and loss. He 
knows, for example, how to turn a dol- 
lar from “the jetsam set,” those people 
who lust for cut-rate, damaged mer- 
chandise: “Bang the canned goods, put 
little holes in the shirttails,” he tells 
the manager of his Railroad Salvage 
store. “Dent the toasters, nick the toys 
Give them train wreck, give them cap- 
size, give them totaled, head-on and 
what's spilled to the road from the jack- 
knifed rig.” 

Flesh never does anything in a small 
way. When he gets sick, even his scle- 
rosis is multiple. Characteristically. 
misfortune only intensifies his aware- 
ness of an America where executives 
carry attaché cases “like adult pencil 
boxes.” where a trip through an au- 
tomatic car wash seems like a sea storm 
by Joseph Conrad, where professors of 
English name their dogs Hemingway 
and stockbrokers name theirs Florida 
Power & Light 

Ben Flesh may be corruptible, and 
Author Elkin’s spendthrift talent some- 
times threatens to knock the bottom 
out of the word market entirely. But 
The Franchiser has what few novels 
have any more: the ability to astonish 
and delight and a totally conscious hero 
who proves that the unaudited life is 
not worth living R.Z.5S. 
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send aletier atthe 
With your phone and Qwip. 


Qwip uses your pnone to send (and 
receive) accurate copies of letters 
reports, drawings, sketches, charts, 
and other time-critical documents 
across town or across the country in 4 
minutes. (Documents smaller than 
8%x 11 take even less time.) 


Quwip turns your ordinary 
telephone into an 

extraordinary machine. 

Qwip turns your phone into a document 
sending and receiving device by 
converting what's on paper into a signal 
it sends over your phone. Qwip saves 
time spent dictating over the phone. And 
valuable time lost waiting for the mail 
What's more, Qwip reduces the need 
for expensive messengers 


Quwip costs about $14 day. 

Qwip rents for as little as $29 per month 
which is about half the price of any 
machine like it. And the time and money 
Qwip can save you more than offsets 

its cost 


Qwip is easy to operate. 

The real beauty of Qwip is its simplicity. 
Anyone can learn to operate Qwip 
quickly. And the faster you make up 
your mind to rent Qwip, the faster Qwip 
can go to work for you 


Call Toll Free (800) 221-2222. 

In New York State (212) 682-3076 

Or fill in the coupon. It could be 

the wisest business transmission you'll 
send all day 
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The Hawaiian Islands. They're 
on the escape route of more 
people these days than ever. 

No wonder. People like you flee 
the routine to come here for as 
many reasons as there are water- 
falls 

Sure, Hawaii is headquarters 
for the tan set. But if that’s all it 
was all about, Hawaii would be 
just another warming ground with 
ample supplies of sun, sand and 
balmy nights 

No, people flee here for other 


reasons. Like the fact that we 


not, the Goddess of Fire lives here 
— in a bubbling volcano. Yes, you 
can see lava. You can also ski on 
the Big Island — snow skiing way 
up high on Mauna Kea. Colorful, 
too, the beaches. They're not just 
sand-white, there are black ones 
and green ones besides! The Big 
Island rounds off its diversity with 
field after field of lovely orchids. It's 
the favorite island of many a visitor 
Maui. Maui sprang forth from vol 
canic eruptions sometime during 
the dim, dim past. It was probably 
settled from Tahiti about 750 








Grand Canyon. And you've never 
heard the Hawaiian Wedding 
Song until you've heard it at the 
unforgettable Fern Grotto 

Molokai. They call it the Friendly 
Isle—and that it is. You'll discover 
a quiet island, one with lots of 
room and lots of scenery. No, 
there will not be a lot of people 
between you and the view 

Lanai. Three things make this 
island outstanding: pineapples, 
hunting and fishing. It's a beach 
combers’ paradise — especially 
with its Shipwreck Beach, where 





TO HAWAII FOR THE ESCAPE OF YOUR LIFE. 


might have just about the happiest 
people-mix on earth. Come here 
and you'll delight in the enchant 
Ing differences offered by the 
Pacific's cultural heritage from 
Oriental to Polynesian and all the 
in-betweens 

Each island is different 

Each has its devotees 

Even so, the islands have one 
thing in common and that’s the 
conviviality known as the Aloha 
Spirit. It's here alive and well 

Also alive and well, each and 
every Island. Look them over a 
minute. One at a time. Right here 
Hawaii. Hawaii is the name of the 
whole State but just one of the 
Islands. That's why local people 
call it the Big Island. Believe it or 


AD. At one time it was a Kingdom 
All by itself. Back in the 1800°: it 
was the whaling capital of the 
Pacific. Today the town of Lahaina 
has been restored in honor of the 
rough and ready whaler and his 
ships. Maui is indeed many things. 
Like the Seven Pools of Kipahulu 
Or Hana, a remote coastal town 
that makes going back in time a 
true delight. Maui is also famous 
for Kaanapali Beach with its fabu 
lous hotels, golf courses, and 
beaches making it one of the 
worlds finest resort areas 

Kauai. For lush natural greenery, 
visit this, the Garden Isle. They say 
it has more beauty than the eye 
can behold. One thing you can't 
miss is the tropical version of the 


many a good and brave craft came 
to grief 
Oahu means the Gathering Place 
Its Honolulu, Waikiki, the life of 
luxury and excitement, day and 
night. Oahu is sophisticated, part 
East, part West. It's bustling, a place 
to live it up or take it easy. Swing 
by night, tan by day. It’s different. 
You'll see Buddhist Temples. And 
Palace grounds from the days of 
the monarchy. You'll see plain 
good old country-style environ 
ment. Just a few miles from the 
Jet Set setting of luxury hotels 
and discos 

Get yourself off to a good start 
in getting away to it all. Flee to 
Hawaii. Just ask your travel agent 

he knows 


THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 


More than a pretty place. 


On behalf of the people of Kauai, Oahu, Maui, Molokai, Lanai and the Big Island of Hawaii 







Flee the people 


Flee the humdrum 





Flee the phone Flee the formal 
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Detail from “Rigoletto” by Gino Ruggeri, first plate in the 
La Scala Grand Opera collection 


“"RIGOLETTO” 


The First Limited Edition Plate 
Ever Sculptured in Solid Ivory Alabaster 


. For more than 25 centuries, the hills of Tuscany 
) surrounding the art colony of Volterra have been 
the world center for the mining and carving of 
alabaster. Here a chosen few are recruited from boy- 
hood to become sculpting apprentices, devoting 
their lives to quarrying, carving, grinding, and cast- 
ing the precious alabaster stone that has made 
Tuscany renowned among sculptors throughout the 
world. 
The Studio Dante di Volteradici is fortunate to be 


While we cannot guarantee immediate 
delivery of this hard-to-get collectible 


we can assure each purchaser that an 
original plate will be reserved Plates 
will be made available as received, on a 
first-come. first-served basis 
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original issue price 
guaranteed 

while allotment 
available 


able to draw upon such skills—handed down from 
father to son—for the crafting of Rigoletto. Each 
numbered plate will be painstakingly worked by 
Tuscan artisans under Ruggeri’s personal direction. 

Rigoletto is the first limited edition plate issued 
under the auspices of La Scala’s famous museum, 
the Museo Teatrale alla Scala. 

Hollywood Art Galleries is pleased to announce 
the introduction of this unique series to our clientele 
in the United States. Your inquiry is invited. 





Catlerios( We accept 

Master Charge 
American Express 
FREE: Collectors 
Catalogue 


on request 


312/743-3573/ 
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Paparazzi beware! It's the new Rollei A110...the smallest 
110 camera in the world. The exquisite quality of this jewel like 
camera is immediately apparent. It is an extraordinary precision 
camera delivering excellent photographs. Computer exposure 
control automatically programs shutter speeds from 4 sec to 


1/400 sec. Special flash cube adapter included 
Made in Germany in an elegant satin 
finish, all-metal housing featuring a Car! 
Zeiss four element 23mm Tessar f/2.8 lens 
Carry it anywhere, it weighs a mere 6% ozs 
There's nothing else like it. At your 
favorite camera store. Under $300. 





Rollei AllO 


The Precision Pocket Camera 


Rollei of America. inc , 100 Lehigh Drive, Fairfield, N.J. 07006 
In Canada, 311 Nortinch Drive. Downsview, Ontario M3N-1Y7 
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Amazing, isn’t it, how many people 
want the family copy...or the office 
copy...or the last copy on the news- 
stand,..just when you do! 

To make sure of having TIME 
for yourself, enter your own sub- 
scription now, Use the card bound 
into this issue. Or phone toll-free 
800-621-8200 (in Illinois call 
800-972-8302). 
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The Importance of Grace 


THE WOMAN SAID YES: ENCOUNTERS WITH LIFE 
AND DEATH 

by JESSAMYN WEST 

180 pages. Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. 
$7.95. 


Albert Camus wrote that suicide is 
the essential moral question of the 20th 
century. Author Jessamyn West, 69, has 
spent a good deal of her life responding 
to the question 

In her 20s, seriously ill with tuber- 
culosis, she contemplated suicide. Al- 
most 30 years later, at the bedside of 
her dying sister Carmen, she faced it 
again in another form. Both encounters 
are gracefully recorded in these mem- 
oirs. The longer and more compelling 
portion of the book is a testimony to 
the extraordinary courage, humor and 
joyful energy displayed by her sister un- 
til the very end. Depleted by cancer. 
Carmen decided to choose the time, 
place and manner of her death. “Can- 
cer was going to kill her,” Jessamyn re- 
calls. “She planned to be asleep before 
that happened.” Jessamyn kept watch 
Until the moment the sleeping pills 
worked, she had doubts that the scheme 
would succeed. Neither sister had doubts 
about its morality 

Quaker Meetings. The resolve 
necessary for such an act apparently de- 
rived from their mother, Grace, who 
once nursed Jessamyn when the author 
was gravely ill. At the time Jessamyn 
was 28 years old, married and about to 
receive her Ph.D. She found that she had 
tuberculosis and was rushed to a san- 
atorium. Two years later, about 1937, 
she was sent home to dic. Grace had 
other ideas. Recovery was plainly har- 
rowing: “I could not live in either the 
past which was past, or the present from 
which I was locked away.” Jessamyn re- 
members and describes with some re- 
trospective amusement her plans for ex- 
changing “bed rest for something more 
everlasting.” (She even thought of climb- 
ing into the bath and pulling an electric 
heater in after her.) 

Grace nursed Jessamyn’s body but 
could do nothing about her gloomy and 
exhausted spirit until she hit upon the 
idea of reconstructing her Quaker her- 
itage for her daughter. “Grace gave 
me southern Indiana,” writes Jessamyn, 
recalling how day after day for a year 
and a half her mother told her stories 
about courtship and farming, blizzards 
and Quaker meetings. “There was no 
pain there for me. It was nothing I 
once possessed and had lost; it was not 
a future forbidden to me.” And so she 
was slowly wooed back to life. Even- 
tually, she even turned her mother’s 
gift into her own response to extinction 
—her writing, which celebrates the 
Quaker reverence for life. The Hoosier 
tales she published over the next 
several years turned out to be a be- 
loved bestseller called The Friendly 
Persuasion Angela Wigan 
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Canada at its best. 


Try the light, smooth whisky that's becoming America's favorite Canadian. 
Imported Canadian Mist. 


IMPORTED BY BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS IMPORT COMPANY, N.Y., N.Y., CANADIAN WHISKY—A BLEND, 80 OR 86.8 PROOF, © 1975. 


Of all filter kings: 





Look at the latest U.S. Government figures for 
other top brands that call themselves “low” in tar. 







tar, nicotine, 
mg/cig. mg/cig. Carlton 

BrandD (Filter) 14 1.0 
Brand D (Menthol) 13 1.0 
BrandV (Filter) 11 0.7 
Brand T (Menthol) 11 0.6 
Brand V (Menthol) 11 0.7 
BrandT (Filter) 11 0.6 
CarltonFilter  *2 0.2 
Carlton Menthol *2 0.2 


Carlton 70's (lowest of all brands)— 
*1 mg. tar, 0.1 mg. nicotine 
*Av. per cigarette by FTC method Carlton 
Menthol 






No wonder Carlton is 
fastest growing of the top 25. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
Filter and Menthol: 2 mg. “tar”, 0.2 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, by FTC method. 


